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DEDICATORY PREFACE. 



TO THE CLERGY OF NEW ENGLAND, 

THIS ATTBMPT OP A LAYMAN TO "SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES" ON THE SLAVERY 
QUESTION IS RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED. 

Thus far, my clerical friends, you have been more like the men of 
Thessalonica than those of Beraea. With no other scriptural war- 
rant than your mere assumption of the meaning of the word of God, 
you have preached a political and moral crusade against slavery. 
With facts from novels and campaign documents, and with principles 
furnished by infidel sophists, you have misled yourselves and the 
flocks intrusted to your charge. If you had searched the Scriptures, 
you could not have been misled, and would not now have the respon- 
sibility of this terrible national crisis. 

It is your work — the result of your teaching — that large portions 
of the North regard slaveholders generally as heinous transgressors 
of the law of God, with whom no Christian fellowship is admissible, 
and no political compacts binding : your work, that recrimination 
has driven the South into feelings equally unchristian, and into 
measures even more unconstitutional^ your work, that countrymen 
and brethren are mutually exasperated, and ready for the signal of 
fratricidal war: your work, that a land but yesterday the most 
prosperous the sun shines on, is suddenly visited by a fearful 
pouring out of " the vials of the wrath of God." And if the end 
is not yet ; if — after the rivers of blood which must flow in the 
civil strife of our warlike race — the great Republic, divided and 
broken, shall float down the course of time in jarring fragments, until 
united again by anarchy and despotism ; if this home of freedom — 
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4 DEDICATORY PBEFAOJS. 

home of the oppressed of all nations — become itself a house of 
bondage ; if the grand experiment of self-government, with the po- 
litical progress and general evangelization of man, be irretrievably 
blasted : the work will be yours, the responsibility yours. 

Oh men of God ! men of God ! it is a terrible responsibility. 
The responsibilities of those churchmen who extinguished the reli- 
gious light of the Netherlands in blood, or of those who ordered 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew's, were a feather's weight to 
yours. They stood on the same plea of conscience as you do 
now: just as you do now, they thought themselves serving the 
cause of God and religion : if told that their conscience was erro- 
neous, they would have mocked at the admonition — as you do at 
mine. They will be fearfully wakened up in that "day of wrath," 
when all of us shall stand before that "great white throne" of Him, 
from whose " face the earth and the heaven flee away." God in 
his mercy grant that your wakening up may not be in eternity ! 

Has it ever struck you, my clerical friends, that possibly, only 
possibly — but the merest possibility is enough to make the stout 
heart quake — possibly your conscience, in regard to slavery, may be 
erroneous? possibly you may have mistaken the " law of God" and 
"the spirit and principle of the Gospel?" If I can rouse you to 
this possibility, and lead you " to search the Scriptures" faithfully 
and prayerfully for "the mind and will of Christ," I shall have 
done a good work in the "Master's" service. • 

Very respectfully, 

YOUR LAY BROTHER 



SLAVERY SANCTIONED BY THE BIBLE. 



CHAPTER I. 

MY POSITION DEFINED. 

As a 'Hract for the times," I propose making a calm, logical examina- 
tion of the slavery question. The times do indeed require something of 
the kind. 

A question which is breaking up our nationality ; rendering the Amer- 
ican people what Mexico is, and Italy has been ; exposing us as feeble, 
separate States, to the contempt of the world; and which at the same 
time is putting in hazard and doubt the very experiment of self-govem- 
ment itself: a question the most momentous that ever agitated a com- 
munity, has not been discussed at all, or discussed with angry passions 
and reciprocal abuse. The harm is incalculable. A just exhibition of 
facts at an early stage, with a full discussion of principles, might have 
scattered the storm harmlessly before, it came to a head. 

The cloud at first was "no larger than a man's hand." But human 
nature afforded ready elements of cumulation. Those generous impulses 
of the heart, which revolt at oppression everywhere — ^impulses which 
sympathize blindly in a tale of woe, alike moved whether it be real or 
fictitious — were appealed to by a single emissary of foreign fanaticism, 
and a single fanatical press in the capital of New England. Gases of 
cruel treatment of Southern slaves, real or fictitious — if real, isolated and 
anomalous; if fictitious, of course highly colored — ^were kept continually 
before the public. Principles of liberty and equality, so dear to the Amer- 
ican heart, were persistently invoked. No one in the North felt interested 
in discussing, much less in defending, slavery. Fictitious fact^and unjust 
inferences passed unchallenged; inapplicable theories — and the theories 
of the Declaration of Independence are practically applicable only where 
men are capable of self-government — ^were not scrutinized : thus judgment 
against slavery went by default. Through assumptions of fact and mis- 
applications of theory, the public opinion of the North was gradually led 
to regard alaveholding as inconsistent with Christian morality and Amer- 
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ican republicanism. Such was especially the case in New England, and 
with the men everywhere of New England blood or affinities. 

This general antislaverj sentiment — which nnqnestionablj pervades 
more or less the whole North, and also the English, French, and German 
races abroad — ^is the quiescent element of abolitionism. Special causes 
concurred to raise a storm ; or the element might have remained possibly 
harmless. First, I may mention politics: the Democratic party was 
strong in the South, and blackening the South and its institutions was 
damaging the Democracy ; thus the partisan press came into the field and 
turned its energetic batteries against slavery. Next, the church : the 
clergy of New England enlisted almost unanimously in the antislavery 
ranks; for the same reasons, perhaps, that arrayed them with similar 
unanimity against Jefferson. Next, literature: that one work, "Fncle 
Tom's Cabin," touching with consummate artistic power those impulses 
which were already vivified, was a most potential agent; more so than 
any other singly. Politics, religion, and literature were causes more 
than sufficient Abhorrence of slavery grew at length into hatred of 
slaveholders. Christian charity and gentlemanly courtesy toward those 
who were held up as " those oppressors of their fellow-men, the cruel task- 
masters of the down-trodden slave," ceased to be a duty. Terms of re- 
proach and abuse, such as are seldom resorted to, even for the lowest and 
worst of mankind, were unsparingly used by the press, in sermons and 
lectures, and even in the halls of Congress. The compacts of the 
national constitution, with ''men worse than pirates and murderers," 
were pronounced " a league only fit for devils," and in defiance of the 
clearest stipulations for the rendition of slaves, personal liberty laws were 
passed. Finally, the ''irrepressible conflict" — an unceasing war on 
slavery everywhere — was inaugurated as a moral and political duty. 

In the storm which is tearing our nationality to pieces, the masses of 
the people have been passive elements carried along by the angry pas- 
sions of the few. Of Pennsylvania, my own State, I can say positively 
that we have very little active abolitionism. And in the more Northern 
States, if the antislavery cause could be separated entirely from politics, 
I do not believe that one-twentieth of the voters would countenance in any 
way the irrepressible conflict. The present storm is thus like popular tem- 
pests genei^ally, one of those blasts which speedily blow themselves out. 
But the antislavery sentiment of the North generally is deeper seated, and 
more dangerous, and likely sooner or later, unless corrected, to destroy 
the National Union of the American people. While Northern Chris- 
tians regard slaveholders as unworthy to worship at the same altars, 
there can be no real cordiality ; while Northern legislators regard slavery 
as at variance with those fundamental principles of liberty on which our 
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DatioDality is founded, they will not heartily enforce the clauses of the 
Constitution for the rendition of slaves; while Northern philanthropists 
see in slayeholding only brutal oppression, humanity and religion — ^higher 
authorities than human laws — will be enlisted in the cause of disorganiza- 
tion. Until Northern men generally look on slaveholders, not as enemies 
of morality, religion, and liberty, but as fellow-citizens and countrymen, 
whom peculiar circumstances oblige — unfortunately oblige — to adopt 
peculiar institutions, which are neither immoral nor barbarous, there can 
be no permanent hope for the Republic. 

To contribute something toward a sounder public opinion — to relieve 
slavery from a false position, which is vastly detrimental to the national 
weal — is the purpose I have in view. My tract for the times is a sober 
appeal to the '* sober second thought" of the people of the North, and I 
appeal to them as men who are not willingly unjust, though under the 
influence of human passions, (humanum est errare,) liable to be often 
temporarily wrong. Appeals to the South against the secession frenzy, 
which is pulling down the pillars of the Union on their own heads and 
on ours, will be made I trust by Southern men ; nothing from any Northern 
source would be of any use now. 

Whether my discussion can effect any change of public opinion, or 
change even a single individual, I do not know. I know this, however, 
my own views have been changed by examining the question ; and con- 
siderations which have changed the opinions of one man may change 
those of others. I shall hope so at least. All I ask of my readers is a 
fair hearing : ** strike, but hear." 

I am not the advocate of slavery. I regard it as a great evil, and so I 
do despotism : both are evils, but both under certain circumstances prefer- 
able to worse. The despotic government of Napoleon the Third is better 
than the republic of Robespierre; the slavery of South Carolina is better 
than the freedom of Dahomey or St. Domingo; better for the present 
happiness of the negro, better for his progress in civilization, better for 
his religious hopes, and moral condition. If men were as they ought to 
be, there would be no slavery, nor despotic government. As men actually 
are, both have existed in all ages as far back as history runs, and will, I 
fear, continue more or less generally, until man's fallen nature be changed. 
The stubborn fact being so, and governments and institutions being in- 
tended for men as they actually are, not as they ought to be, we must 
organize or tolerate what suits their actual condition. Establishing a 
republic prematurely among a people unfit for self-government is idle 
mockery, and ends eventually where it were better to have begun. So 
the abolition of slavery among negroes prematurely only renders their 
condition worse. Meanwhile I cannot consider those who exercise des- 
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potic powers — and all powers not derived from the conseut of the governed, 
even those of the qaeen and peers of England, are despotic — ^nor those 
that hold slaves, as violating the laws of God ; though I do admit that 
using those powers unrighteoasly, in either case, is sinfnl. Speaking not 
as the advocate of slavery, bat as the exponent of sound principles of 
political and social organization, I regard the antislavery sentimentality 
of the North as a political and moral mistake. 

On this basis I lay down the following propositions, which I propose 
to discuss and to maintain : 

1. That slavery, so far from being prohibited, is sanctioned by the 
Bible. 

2. Slavery is not in antagonism with the Declaration of Independence. | 

3. Property in slaves rests on the same title as any other property. 

4. Slaveholding is not inconsistent with humanity and civilization. 

As I have already virtually said, I intend my arguments for those 
moderate antislavery men who are open to conviction, and willing to 
change their opinions when convinced of error. That class who never 
change, because they never are wrong, I do not hope to move, and I 
shall not try. 

Before I commence my discussion, however, I will define and explain 
my terms. 

The term slavery is as vaguely used as any word in our language. 
Some understand by it an unlimited power of life and death, such as the 
Boman paterfamilias exercised ; others transfer the atrocities of Daho- | 

mey to our Southern States ; others are satisfied with the milder, though 
still inhuman scenes of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." But the slavery of foreign 
lands, and of fictitious literature, and of the New England imagination, 
have been before the public more than sufficiently already, being in fact 
the main element of abolitionism ; and my subject is the slavery of actual 
life. The slavery which I propose to discuss is the political ami social 
condition of the negro bondmen of our Southern States ; that condition 
which is recognized by the real laws and actual usages of the South, and 
brought into contact with the North in the rendition clause of the Consti* I 

tution, a clause which not only presents us the only aspect of slavery 
which our positive constitutional obligations require us men of the non- 
slaveholding States to recognize, .but also affords an accurate definition 
of it. Let us examine the clause : — 

"No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion thereof be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be de- 
livered up, on claim of the party to whom such service or labor shall be 
due." 
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According to this defiaition a slave is a ''person held to service or labor" 
nnder the laws of any State. He is called a person : so he actually is by 
the laws of the Southern States : he is under many disabilities, but he 
has also many personal rights ; the right to life for instance, as fully as the 
master himself. He is a person to whose service or labor another man 
has a legal claim, and over whom that other man exercises such legal 
authority as is necessary to enforce his claims. Our Northern rhetoric 
calls the slave a thing. Southern laws do not make him such, any more 
than our Northern laws make the indentured apprentice a thing ; in fact, 
there is considerable analogy. The master has a claim to the service or 
labor of his apprentice ; he has legal authority to enfoi*ce his claim by 
corporal chastisement, and he derives his claim from the same source as 
the Southern master — the law. 

I am well aware that some Southern law books call the slave a chattel. 
The phraseology is inaccurate. The slave is not a chattel in the common 
law sense of the word ; though the claim to his service or labor may 
perhaps be called a chattel interest. If we analyze Southern legislation, 
we find that the property is only in the slave's service or labor, with lim- 
ited powers over his person. In fact no human laws can give one man 
unlimited powers over the person — which involves not only the body but 
the whole moral responsibilities — of another man ; and the South has not 
attempted it. The distinction, that slave property is in the service or labor, 
not in the person, is not more refined than many we are accustomed to in 
questions affecting rights. 

My definition presents the abstract form of slavery, and my right to 
place myself on so narrow ground will probably be questioned. I must 
take into the argument, it will be said, all the consequences of giving one 
man arbitrary powers over another. I am perfectly willing to do so as 
soon as we can agree on those consequences ; agree from the facts, I 
mean; not the facts of "Uncle Tom's Cabin," or of sensation sermons, 
or of campaign documents, but the facts of actual life. At present, I 
fear, we are not ready for a case stated. In my belief, on the evidence — 
partly my own observation, twenty-five years ago, for I have not been 
south of the Potomac since — slaves are as well treated generally as 
Northern apprentices; I even believe them to be better off, generally, 
than our Northern free blacks — always excepting a few abolitionist pets. 
I also believe their religious and moral condition not only vastly better 
than if their race had remained in Africa, but, judging from the number 
of professing Christians, as good comparatively as the rest of mankind. 
You, my abolitionist friend, do not agree with me, of course ; for if yon 
did you could not be an abolitionist ; and you will refer me to your view 
of the facts. All very well, when we have the evidence; but meanwhile 
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I mnst be allowed to stand on my own belief. Still there are some facts 
which I am willing'to concede. Daring my own visit to the Soath, I did 
not see a single slave actually whipped, though I saw many who ought 
to have been ; still I am willing to concede that individual cases of cruelty 
— equal even to the treatment of " Uncle Tom " — ^have occurred in the 
South. I believe it, not because you tell me so — ^for I do not believe any 
of your facts could be verified satisfactorily to a Pennsylvanian jury — but 
on the evidence of human nature. There must be mean men in the South 
as well as elsewhere. In the North we are obliged occasionally to annul 
indentures of apprenticeship on account of cruelty : I have done so my- 
self judicially, even in Philadelphia ; and I am not willing to believe 
Philadelphia masters worse than those of the South. Of course there is 
cruelty in the South ; for men are of like passions there as everywhere. 
I concede the individual cases of cruelty, but I believe them exceptions : 
it would be just as unreasonable to condemn the whole class of Northern 
masters from isolated instances of cruelty toward their apprentices, or 
Northern parents generally, on the brutality of that father who kept his 
child naked in an guthouse for several years, as to anathematize all slave- 
holders because there may be among them one monster like Mrs. Stowe's 
model villain. 

While the facts remain as they are, disputed and unsettled, we must 
discuss slaveholding in the abstract, if we have any logical discussion at 
all. It is the attempt to argue from disputed facts which has made the 
bitterness of this controversy. In truth, however, my definition covers 
the whole ground. Slaveholding in the abstract, without reference to 
local exigencies, or extenuating circumstances, is held up as a ''gross vio- 
lation of the most precious and sacred rights of human nature," and 
''utterly inconsistent with the law of God." To meet and confute this 
abstract denunciation involves the substance of the controversy. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT SANCTION. 
SECTION I. 

THE BOOK OF OBNE8IS. 

" Slaveholdino, so far from being prohibited, is actuallj sanctioned'' 
by the Bible. 

So stands my first proposition. With rare unanimity the clergymen of 
New England, who differ so widely on most points of scriptural reading, 
have decided this point in the negative. The prima facie case being so 
overwhelmingly against me, it is adventurous — ^presumptuous I might say 
at once, for so '' the sisters" will regard it — ^for a single layman to under- 
take to reverse the decision. But I have known the judges of our courts, 
who study the latv as carefully as our clerical friends do the Gospel, to be 
clearly mistaken; to own their mistakes; and even to correct them. 
Whether " the cloth" have equal magnanimity — not being so well acquainted 
with them as with my own profession — I cannot confidently say. I trust, 
however, that St. Paul (2 Cor. iii. 15) was not hitting them over the 
heads of the Jews. Being on clerical ground, however, where my foot- 
steps are necessarily not so firm as in the neighborhood of the forum, I 
shall principally let the Book itself argue the question. It is not pre- 
sumption — ^in our Protestant land at least — for a layman to ^' search the 
Scriptures ;" nor to note down the passages he finds ; nor, if he do not 
understand the meaning Itimself, to ask his clerical friends ; nor in all 
humility to mention his own opinions, even in respectful dissent from their 
better knowledge. In this deferential way I begin with the Book of 
Genesis. 

The first passage of Genesis — and of the Bible, of course — which has 
any reference to slavery, is Noah's curse of Canaan, the son of Ham 
(Gen. ix. 26) : 

''And he said, cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be 
unto his brethren." 

Of course you " gentlemen of the cloth" know better than I do what 
authority Noah had over the children of Ham. Judging from his words, 
without reference to his authority, it looks very much like an intention to 
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enslave thiat unfortunate race ; and, if the negroes belong to it, as some sup- 
pose, accounts for that perpetual bondage which has always been their 
lot. But, my clerical friends, what is your opinion of the passage ? 

"It means,'' answers some representative D.D., 'Hhe national snbjec* 
tion of Canaan's posterity to the descendants of his brethren : I have 
preached from the passage, and shown satisfactorily that this is the proper 
construction. Of course it is. Slavery being inconsistent with* the law 
of God is certainly not referred to." 

Excuse my interrupting you ; but assuming slavery to be inconsistent 
with the laws of God, and proving the meaning of the passage from this 
assumption, logicians would call a petitio principii; it is logic we are 
not used to at the bar ; in fact, my friend — with deference for your cleri- 
cal habits — it is really not available out of the pulpit. Suppose we take 
a more scholar-like course. You have a Hebrew Bible lying on your 
table ; if you will allow me to trespass on the manor lands of the Church 
so far as to dig after a Hebrew root, I will find the passage. The orig- 
inal reads, ngabed ngabadim; excuse my poor pronunciation, but I 
taught myself the Hebrew, in order to study more thoroughly the word 
of God, and I know nothing about the pronunciation of the schools. Now 
let me have your lexicon ; I see you have a Boston edition of G^se- 
nius, and little faith as I have in Yankee school books generally, I accept 
its authority. Let us read the definition : "ngabed, a servant who among 
the Hebrews was also a slave, whether born in the house or bought with 
money:" Ngabadim, being the plural of ngabed, the passage ought to 
be translated, according to the Boston lexicon, "a slave of slaves." 

" No, sir, never I" exclaims my D.D. somewhat warmly; "the patriarch 
never meant slavery I never, sir I never I Such a construction is totally 
irreconcilable with the benevolence of God I Ha! I thought notl" 
Here my clerical friend brightens up. " Look further down the page ; 
ngabed is also used in the complimentary address of subjects to their 
prince, such as, I am your majesty's humble servant." 

Excuse me again, my friend, but we are back once more to our old 
assumption of premises. However, you are right in one respect ; ngabed 
is sometimes used in a complimentary sense ; but, deferentially of course, 
Noah's curse looks to me very little like paying compliments to the chil- 
dren of Ham. On the whole, our understanding of the passage is so very 
wide apart that there is one only point of harmony between us : it is not 
a condemnation of slavery. 

So ends my colloquy with the representative D.D. In fact, he has been 
so long used to assumptions that he regards them as legitimate premises, 
and is unwilling or unable to argue on any other footing. Still it is suffi- 
cient for my present purpose, that in the earliest passage of the Bible, 
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where slavery is mentioned, it is not prohibited. I may add, however, to 
my criticism on the word ngabed, that it is translated in the Septuagint 
oiketeSf a house slave, so that the proper rendering of the Greek version 
is, ''a house slave of house slaves shall he be." 

The next reference to the subject which we find is the enumeration of 
the property acquired by the patriarch Abraham in Egypt (Gen. xii. 16): 
"And he [Abraham] had sheep, and oxen and he-asses, and men-servanta 
and maid-servantSf and she-asses and camels." 

Were the men-servants and maid-servants thus sceduled with the other 
property of the patriarch, bondmen ? The word " had" of our English 
version* implies possession. The original of " man-servants" is ngabadim, 
the plural of ngabed, which we have already defined ; of maid-servants, the 
Hebrew is sh^phakoty translated in the Septuagint Tzatdiqxat, (paidiscai,) 
and defined in the lexicons, female household slaves. No critic disputes 
the meaning of either word : a philanthropist possibly may ; but with a 
philanthropist who is not a critic, there being no common ground on which 
we can meet, I can have no argument. One point, however, even philan- 
thropy will concede : the passage certainly does not prohibit slavery ; and 
this concession is all I ask at present. 

Kext in order is Genesis, xiv. 14, the rescue of Lot by his martial rela- 
tive, the patriarch Abraham. 

''And when Abraham heard that his brother was taken captive, he 
armed his trained servaids, bom in his own house, three hundred and 
eighteen, and pursued them unto Dan." 

Who were these trained servants bom in the patriarch's own house'? 
Some philanthropists say subjects ; others set them down as hired men. 
Common sense, from the reading of the passage, says they were certainly 
slaves, and philology and the lexicons agree with common sense. The 
original words for ''servants bom in his own house" are translated 
into one Greek word otxoysvsti; (housebora,) by the Septuagint, and 
defined in the lexicons as verncdj houseborn slaves. The meaning of 
the passage will not be disputed by any one acquainted with the words. 
But even the all-powerful assumption that so good a man as Abraham 
could not possibly have been a slaveholder, cannot construe this narrative 
into a prohibition of slavery. 

My next reference is to Abraham's circumcision of his household— « 
(Genesis, xvii. 12. 

"12. And he that is eight days old shall be circumcised among you, 
every man child in your generations, he that is bom in the house, or 
bought with money of any stranger which is not of thy seed. 

" 13. He that is bom in thy house, and he that is bought with thy 
money, must needs be circumcised. 
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'* 23. And Abraham took Ishmael, his son, and all that were born in 
his house, and all that were bought with his money." 

"All that were bought with his money" is certainly as significant of 
slavery as the Anglo-Saxon could make it, and the Anglo-Saxon is a 
faithful translation. How would you translate it, my clerical friend ? or, 
if you are satisfied with the present version, how do you interpret it, so as 
to avoid the conclusion that the patriarch bought his fellow -man with his 
money ? 

The other passages of Genesis I shall refer to without comment, as 
they are merely cumulation of evidence on a point already more than 
sufficiently established. # 

** Now Sarai, Abraham's wife, bare him no children ; and she had a 
handmaid, an Egyptian, whose name was Hagar." — Genesis, xvi. I. 

Gh. xxi, " 9. And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian, which 
she had born unto Abraham, mocking. 

'* 10. Wherefore she said unto Abraham, cast out this bondwoman and 
her son : for the son of this bondwoman shall not be heir with my son, 
even with Isaac." — xxi. 10. The Apostle Paul also speaks of Hagar as a 
bondwoman. 

"And Abraham said unto his eldest servant of his house that ruled 
over all that he had." — Gen. xxi v. 2. 

After the days of Abraham, the next notice of slavery we find is in the 
history of Jacob ; besides the mention of Zilpah and Bilhah as hand- 
maidens, (Gen. 30,) it appears from a schedule that his property, like his 
grandfather's, included men-servants and maid-servants. 

"And the man (Jacob) increased exceedingly, and had much cattle, 
and maid-servants and men-servants, and camels and asses." — Genesis, 
XXX. 43. 

The same enumeration is subsequently repeated, Gen. xxxii. 5. "And 
I have oxen and asses, and flocks, and men-servants and women-servants." 

The last reference to slavery which I find in the book is the case of 
Josephs 

" Then there passed by Midianites merchantmen ; and they drew and 
lifted up Joseph out of the pit, and sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for 
twenty pieces of silver: and they brought Joseph into Egypt." — Genesis, 
xxxvii. 28. 

Oh. xxxix. 1. "And Joseph was brought down to Egypt ; and Potiphar, 
an bfficer of Pharaoh, captain of the guard, an Egyptian, bought him of 
the hands of the Ishmaelites." 

"5. And the Lord blessed the Egyptian's house for Joseph's sake; 
and the blessing of the Lord was on all that he had in the house and in 
the field." 
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So much for the Book of Genesis, the starting-point of our religion. 
There is not a word in condemnation of slavery, and there is much which 
may fairly be constmed as a sanction. 

SECTION II. 

THI JEWISH COMMONWEALTH AS DXOIDKDLT PBO-SLAYEBT AS SOUTH CAROLINA. 

After a thorough examination of the Book of Genesis, I proceed to the 
other books of Moses, and to the rest of the Old Testament. The pas- 
sages which relate to slavery are principally, if not altogether connected 
with the constitntion and laws of the commonwealth of Israel. Slavery 
was a '' peculiar institution" of that commonwealth, just as unquestion- 
ably as it is of South Carolina or Yirginia. This fact, of course well 
known to our clerical friends, completely nullifies the inferences against 
slavery which some of them are so fond of drawing from the deliverance 
of the Israelites out of Egyptian bondage. My proof of the fact is the 
slave law itself. (Levit. xxv. 44.) 

** 44. Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaids which thou shalt have, 
shall be of the heathen,^ which are round about you ; of them shall ye buy 
bondmen and bondmaids. 

" 45. Moreover of the children of the strangers that do sojourn among 
you, of them shall ye buy, and of their families that are with you, which 
they begat in your land : and they shall be your possession. 

''46. And ye shall take them as an inheritance, for your children after 
you, to inherit them for a possession ; they shall: be your bondmen forever : 
but over your brethern, the children of Israel, ye shall not rule, one over 
another, with rigor." 

I shall not ask yon, my clerical friend, to preach from these verses, but 
I shall ask you to point me to any laws of our Southern States, which 
more unequivocally establish slavery. 

In addition to the laws, which made strangers and heathen the ''bond- 
men forever" of the Israelites, and the "inheritance" of their children, 
the legislation of Moses went a step further ; a step further even than any 
of our slaveholding States. Under certain circumstances which are laid 
down, the Jews are allowed to hold as slaves their own brethren of the 
Israelitish race: a condition. of servitude common enough in ancient 
times, and in Africa now, but unknown among us. This legislation we 
find in the Book of Exodus. (Ex. xxi.) 

" 2. If thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve, and in 
the seventh he shall go out free for nothing. 

"3. If he came in by himself, he shall go out by himself: if he were 
married, then his wife shall go out with him. 

" 4. If his master have given him a wife, and she have borne him sons 
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or daughters, the wife and her children shall be her master's, and he shall 
go oat by himself. 

** 5. And if the servant shall plainly say, I lore my master, my wife and 
my children, I will not go ont free, 

" 6. Then his master shall bring him nnto the judges : he shall also 
bring him to the door or nnto the door post : and his master shall bore 
his ear through with an awl, and he shall serve him forever." 

This passage, is, of course, familiar to my clerical friend ; perhaps his 
ingenuity has before now interpreted it into a prohibition of slavery ; bat 
if he can point me to as harsh a phase of slavery in any regions of the 
Soath, I will surrender my case at discretion. 

In the Books of Exodus and Leviticus, there are so many passages 
referring to slavery, and legislating for it as an established institution, 
that to quote them all would be idle cumulation. There are some, how- 
ever, which my subject requires me to cite. Leviticus (xxv. 39-40) 
shows how well the distinction between bondmen and hired servants was 
understood in the Israelitish community : — 

" 39. And if thy brother, that dwelleth by thee, be waxen poor, and be 
sold unto thee, thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bond-servant, 

'' 40. But as a hired servant, and as a sojourner he shall be with thee, 
and shall serve thee unto the year of jubilee." 

In another verse of the same chapter, we find an additional recogni- 
tion of the distinct condition of the hired servant : — 

" 53. And as a yearly hired servant shall he be with him, and the 
other shall not rule with rigor over him in thy sight." 

This passage refers to the case of an impoverished Israelite selling 
himself to a rich '^ sojourner or stranger;" who could not hold the 
Israelite in perpetual servitude, but only as a hired servant until the year 
of jubilee. 

In the Book of Exodus (chap. xxi. 20) we have legislation on the 
power of chastisement which the Jewish master might exercise over his 
heathen bondman ; more conformable to the rigor of ancient servitude, 
and more extensive than any now allowed. 

'' 20. And if a man smite his servant, or his maid, with a rod, and he 
die under his hand ; he shall surely be punished. 

'' 21. Notwithstanding, if he continue a day or two, he shall not be 
punished ; for he is his money." 

None of the laws of our Southern States exempt a master from punish- 
ment under similar circumstances. The reason also which is given for 
the exemption will, I fear, shock not a little our Northern sensibilities ; 
''for he is his money;" stronger certainly than calling a man a chattel ; 
so strong, indeed, that I must remind our philanthropists that the expres- 
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sion is not mine, and ask them to visit Moses and not me with their " jnst 
indigjiation." 

In the same chapter of Exodus (xxi. 16) we find the law against "steal-* 
ing a man;" which shows how fall the Jewish legislation on slavery was. 

** 1 6. And he that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be found in 
hia hand, he shall surely be put to death." 

The best illustration of the utter poverty of antislavery logic I can 
point to, is the curious fact that this passage is the main scriptural 
authority which is cited against slavery. So far from being against 
slavery, it shows clearly its legal existence in the Jewish community ; for 
if property in slaves had not been recognized, the prohibiting the "steal- 
ing a man " would have been very useless legislation. You cannot steal 
a man, so that he be. found in your hand in Pennsylvania ; in a slave 
State you may. If, therefore, the other Jewish laws, which I have quoted, 
were swept away, this provision would be suflBicient for my argument. 

To complete my digest of the Mosaic legislation on slavery, I shall 
mention only the law prohibiting the renditioir of bondmen who escape 
within the borders of Israel from the surrounding nations. (Deuteronomy, 
zxiii. 15.) 

"15. Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant who is 
escaped from his master unto thee. , 

"16. He shall dwell with thee, even among you in that place which 
he shall choose, in one of thy gates where it liketh him best : thou shalt 
not oppress him." 

This passage has been the text of thousands of sermons against the 
fugitive slave laws, and is probably the foundation of that erroneous 
Northern conscience which appeals to "the higher law" against the ren- 
dition clauses of the Constitution. If the higher law has no better 
foundation than this, it is certainly built on the sand, and some day, great 
will be its fall. 

The passage refers to bondmen who escape from masters in surround- 
ing nations ; otherwise it is in conflict with those laws which I have cited, 
as well as with the settled historical facts of Jewish history. If it referred 
to Jewish masters — if a servant who escaped from his Jewish master 
became virtually free— bondmen would have been a very unprofitable 
"possession," and a very mean "inheritance;" and the Jews would not 
have remained, as they undeniably were, always slaveholders. No one 
can read the sixteenth verse carefully without acknowledging that the 
"thee, even among you," and the " one of thy gates, where it liketh him 
best," refer to the Jewish people and not to an individual. On the whole, 
if this is the text of the "higher law," our Northern conscience is a 
baseless fabric ; as long as the Union continues, at all events, and we re- 
main one nation. 
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I have bnt one point left in connection with the Jewish commonwealth, 
the Decalogne. That great code itself contains a recognition of prop- 
erty in slaves. (Exodus, xz.) 

"10. Bnt the serenth day is the sabbath of the Lord: in it thon 
shalt not do any work, thon, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man- 
servant^ nor thy maid-servant^ nor thy cattle, nor the stranger that is 
within thy gates. 

" 17. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house, thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his 
ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is thy neighbor's." 

You have read these commandments a thousand times, I presume ; but 
has it ever struck you, my clerical friend, that thy neighbor's man-servant 
and maid-servant are enumerated as his property ? If not, the vail has 
been on your heart, while you were reading the very moral code which it 
is your business to teach. You will take, perhaps, the old ground, that 
the maid-servant and man-servant mean hired servants. The original 
Hebrew is the same word ngabed which we have already examined ; yon 
know better than I do — at least it is your business to know better than I, 
a mere lawyer — ^that there is another Hebrew word for hired servant 

The recognition which the Decalogue makes of property in slaves, I am 
using now merely as cumulative evidence to show the pro-slavery charac- 
ter of the Jewish commonwealth. This is all the present stage of my 
argument requires. Hereafter perhaps, if I judge it necessary, I shall 
refer to these commandments as the moral code of all generations of men, 
as binding on us now as on the people of Israel — a position my clerical 
friend will not dispute — and their sanction of slavery as a just foundation 
for modern conscience, and a just rule of modern morality. 

There is nothing in the Old Testament contradictory of what I have 
cited, and additional references would overload, without strengthening my 
argument. No evidence would establish more conclusively than I have 
already done, that there is no prohibition of slavery. Next, it is equally 
clear, that the man who stands in high moral relief among the men of 
those early generations — ^the "father of the faithful," in whose seed all the 
nations of the earth were to be blessed — ^was a slaveholder; and that the 
institutions of God's chosen people were pro-slavery. To the extent of 
the ground which the Old Testament covers, I have now a right to say, 
that my proposition is sustained, and that the Bible sanctions slavery. 
This is all I claim at present. I do not claim the defective institutions of 
the Jews — to whom so much was conceded on account of the "hardness 
of their hearts" — as modem standards. But whenever in the slavery 
controversy any reference to the Old Testament is made, I have a right to 
the vantage ground of having shown it to be unequivocally pro-slavery. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE NEW TESTAMEin?. 
SECTION I. 

KO BXPBESS PBOHIBITION OF SLAYEBT. 

Up to the point we have now reached, there has been properly nothing 
to discnss. It has been a trial bj the record ; and the record which I have 
prodnced shows conclnsively that the law of God, as far as the Old Testa- 
ment legislation goes, does not prohibit slavery. There is no getting over 
the clear language of Moses, unless we are in the condition of those 
spoken of by the Apostle, (2 Cor. iii. 15,) ''Even nnto this day when 
Moses is read the vail is on their heart ;^' or unless, like the infidel 
sophists, who are the only consistent antislavery logicians, we repudiate 
his authority altogether. 

But now we are on debatable ground. The position of slavery under 
the Gospel dispensation is not so clear that much cannot be said on both 
sides. There is room for difference of opinion, which cannot be said in 
reference to the Old Testament, but at the same time the weight of the 
argument seems to me vastly in favor of my proposition. 

As a first point, I take the position that the moral code of the New 
Testament contains no express prohibition of slaveholding. I do not 
think this position will be disputed. If there is any such law, I cannot 
find it; and if you, my clerical friend, will find it for me, I will'haul down 
my flag and turn abolitionist. I have before me now a resolution of 
some ecclesiastical body — General Assembly, or Presbytery — which em- 
bodies so fully the aspect of the question,'as I find it among antislavery 
Christians, that I extract it as evidence that no such positive law is 
claimed to exist. 

"We consider the voluntary enslaving of one part of the human race 
by another as a gross violation of the most precious and sacred rights of 
human nature, as utterly inconsistent with the law of God, which requires 
us to love our neighbor as ourself, and as totally irreconcilable with the 
spirit and principle of the Gospel of Christ, which enjoins, that all things 
that ye would that men should do to you do ye even so to them." 

In this exposition of antislavery Christianity, the law of God, which 

a (19) 
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•layeholding is said to be inconsistent with, is the precept 'Ho love our 
neighbor as oarself." The founding an inferential condemnation on this 
general precept, is a concession that no specific law against slavery exists. 
Such is certainly the case. The opponents of slavery are obliged to de- 
pend exclusively on what the above resolution calls "the spirit and prin- 
ciple of the Gospel of Christ." How utterly fallacious that dependence 
is — ^how perfectly inapplicable those general precepts are — I shall show 
hereafter. At present I ask attention to the important fact, that slavery 
is not expressly prohibited by the legislation of Christ 

My clerical friends know better than I — ^is it not their proper business ? 
— that the moral laws of the New Testament are full and definite. Mur- 
der, and theft, and perjury, and fornication, and hypocrisy, and countless 
other moral offenses, down to grades as light as "evil speaking one of 
another," are expressly prohibited by the lips of the Divine Lawgiver, or 
the pens of his inspired representatives. None of those offenses are left 
to the vague jurisdiction of "the spirit and principle of the Gospel of 
Christ." To place slaveholding on that footing is totally irreconcilable 
with the whole character of the Gospel code ; especially if it be regarded, 
in the lurid light of abolitionism, as a combination of murder and many 
other henious offenses. For my part, if I thought as badly of slavehold- 
ing as some of my clerical friends do, and could find no express prohibi- 
tion of it in the Bible, I would renounce the moral code of the book and 
go over straight into the infidel camp. But, my learned friends, with all 
deference to your biblical studies, I must tell you frankly, you have mis- 
taken the character of scriptural legislation. 

When we consider, that slavery was an institution of the Jewish nation, 
established by Moses, recognized in the Decalogue, handed down through 
all the changeful fortunes of their national history, in full vigor at the 
coming of our Saviour, it is impossible to believe that he would not have 
prohibited it expressly, if he had regarded it as you do. However, these 
considerations belong properly to a future stage of my argument. All I 
wish at present to lay down is, that there is nowhere in the New Testa- 
ment an express prohibition of slavery. 

SECTION II. 

"THE SPIRIT AND PBINCIPLS OP THE aOSPEL." 

It being settled — conceded, I may say — that there is no express pro- 
hibition of slavery in the New Testament, and that the prohibition, if any, 
is by "the spirit and principle of the Gospel of Christ," our next step is 
to define that "spirit and principle." Terms so general and indefinite can 
not profitably be used in any discussion which has certainty and truth for 
its object 
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In my clerical antislavery resolation I find a description which I am 
williog to accept as a definition : "The spirit and principle of the Qospel 
of Christ, which enjoin ' that all things which ye would that men shonld 
do to you, do ye even so unto them,"' if extended to include the other 
precepts of the Sermon on the Mount — and of course my clerical friends 
do not object — ^it will place the legislation which is called "the Spirit of 
the Gospel" on definite ground. 

Those exalted precepts of Him "who spake as never man spake" may 
be called the laws of the kingdom of Christ ; which he says is "not of this 
world," and which necessarily implies legislation not for the things of this 
world. Moses, Lycurgus, and Justinian legislate for the outward actions 
of men ; Christ for the feelings and impulses, and for "the thought of the 
heart. " He does not repeal their laws — those against theft, murder, and 
other ordinary crimes — ^for he did not come "to destroy but to fulfill," 
and he fulfills by rendering unnecessary — unnecessary because his sublime 
legislation, literally carried out by all men, would render all other laws 
superfluous. If every man loved his neighbor as himself, and did to other 
men what he would have them do to him, ail the ends of human laws and 
human government would be answered without legislatures, courts, or 
magistrates. Truly the sublime legislation of Christ does not destroy, 
but fulfills the law and the prophets. 

The laws of the kingdom of Christ are not among " the things which 
are Caesar's." Those laws cannot be administered by human hands ; and 
the attempt, whether by Spanish inquisitor or New England clergy- 
man, while it usurps Christ's prerogatiFes, violates man's "most sacred 
and inalienable rights." The only earthly jurisdiction is the individual's 
own conscience. In fact, even if the right existed, those laws could be 
administered practically in no other forum. For illustration, consider the 
law: "All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so to them." No one but the individual himself can apply it to 
the practical duties of life, because no one else can know what he would 
that others should do to him. We, who are outside of his feelings and 
thoughts, may imagine and conjecture what he would have others do, but 
it would, after all, be only our vague conjecture. So of the other great 
law : "Love your neighbor as yourself," we may infer what love for one's 
self would lead another than ourselves to do, but we can have no cer- 
tainty : for instance, we might infer that it would prevent a man from 
taking another's life, and yet in the case of a man bent on suicide, the 
inference would lead astray. However, I do not think this point will be 
disputed at the present day ; at least until we are prepared for the inquisi- 
tion and other means of sustaining the kingdom of Christ by external 
coercion. 
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My next point is that these elevated precepts or laws stand on peculiar 
ground. They were primarily enacted for the moral government of those 
persons who are called from darkness unto light, who are born again from 
above, ("ye must be bom from at)ove,") who have new hearts given 
them, (" a new heart will I give you,") and who are the proper citizens 
of the kingdom of Christ. But they seem too elevated even for them : 
one might almost say they were enacted for man in a more advanced state ; 
either the millennium on earth or that hereafter, which is the inheritance 
of the '' blessed made perfect." Certain it is, at present, even those that 
profess to love Christ do not live up to these his peculiar laws. This is 
my next point 

It is an unfortunate truth, my clerical friend, that none of us, not even 
yourself, I am afraid, live up to these laws, which form "the spirit and 
principle of the Gospel of Christ." For myself, I make the confession 
sorrowfully but in sober truth : I confess I do not love my neighbor as 
myself; if I did, I would follow the construction put on this law in the 
days of the Apostles : " For as many as were possessors of lands and 
houses sold them, and brought the prices of the things that were sold 
and laid them down at the Apostles' feet; and distribution was made to 
every man according as he had need." I confess I do not obey that 
other great law : "Resist not evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also." My conscience allows me to 
defend myself against evil men, to the extent even of the death of an 
assailant, or of half a dozen assailants — their blood be on their own 
heads. There are so many of these laws, however, which I do not live up 
to, that I omit the recapitulation. So much for my confession. Now 
for yours, my clerical friend. Read over the Sermon on the Mount, and 
answer faithfully, how many of those sublime precepts you fairly keep : 
one-half? one-fourth ? If one-fourth, I shall stand rebuked before you 
and Irambly own that your "manner of living is more reconcilable than 
mine, with the spirit and principle of the Gospel of Christ." May God 
in his grace enable us to keep all these his commandments ; but our chance 
of heaven will be poor indeed if it depend on our present obedience. 
'*0h wretched man that I am," says St Paul, "who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death I" 

If these principles are sound, they reverse our clerical condemnation 
of slavery. It is not for New England clergyman or infidel sophist to 
decide that any man's act — slaveholding even — admittedly not condemned 
by any express law of Scripture, is "totally irreconcilable with the 
spirit and principle of the Gospel of Christ:" that decision is for his 
own conscience : " who art thou who judgest another man's servant ?" 
To apply the law of God, " Love your neighbor as yourselves," to any- 
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body's case but one's own, is a " gross violation of the most sacred and 
precious rights of human nature " — the rights of conscience. It is the 
same principle exactly which influenced the inquisition ; and which, begin- 
ning on the hope to save men's souls, ended with the burning of their 
bodies at the stake. In like manner the effort to coerce slayeholders to 
love their neighbors as themselves, may end in bringing the horrors of 
St. Domingo on Virginia and Carolina. 

Again, the "spirit and principle of the Gospel of Christ," is not lived 
up to generally ; not even, I venture to say, by the gentleman who wrote 
the very resolution I have quoted ; certainly was not by St. Paul — I have 
his own authority for saying so. If not generally lived up to, if all of 
us fall short in so many particulars, if none of us — not even our clerical 
friends — ^love our neighbors as ourselves, why do we make slaveholding 
an exception ? Why do we require of slaveholders a stricter obedience 
than we ourselves yield ? On our Saviour's rule — let him among you 
who is without sin cast the first stone — ^if slaveholders are to wait until 
some one who loves his neighbor as himself can be found to begin, their 
condemnation will be sufficiently long postponed. 

SECTION III. 

ALL THINGS WHATSOEVER YE WOULD THAT MEN SHOULD DO UNTO YOU DO YE EVEN SO 

UNTO THEM. 

The considerations I have already presented are sufficient for my argu- 
ment; yet a special examination of this memorable precept will cover the 
ground more completely. In fact, the precept involves the very substance 
of the supposed prohibition of slavery by "the spirit and principle of 
the Gospel of Christ." If we would not wish to be bondmen of others, 
we ought not hold other men in bondage. 

By this broad construction, the precept certainly decides the slavery 
question — and much mare. It decides that no citizen can enforce a private 
right, nor public officer execute an official duty, by compulsory means. A 
judge is estopped in a case before him by the consideration that changing 
places with the losing party he would not like a decision against himself; 
the sheriff is in a similar predicament when he undertakes to arrest a 
criminal ; and so every other public functionary. In fact, this broad con- 
struction supersedes legislatures," courts, and magistrates, and inaugurates 
the millennium ; millennium rules for good men, while the bad still live 
under the code of Pandemonium. We are not yet quite prepared for 
the "good time coming," when "the lion shall lie down with the lamb, 
and a child shall lead them;" when war and despotism, and slaveholding 
even shall cease; when men will need no government, but the rule of 
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their own conscience. The absurdities to which the antislaTerj con- 
straction of this precept necessarily leads, confirm — prove a posteriori I 
may say — ^the soundness of the yiews I presented in my last section. 
Bat enough has been said ; a construction which abolishes slavery, by 
abolishing all law and all government, confutes itself. 

The fact is — I am sorry to be obliged to say it, and I say it with great 
deference-r-the views of our clerical friends on "the spirit and principle of 
the Gospel of Christ" are exceedingly crude. Unless we confine those 
spiritual laws to spiritual matters, and allow the administration exclusively 
to the individual conscience, we place them in antagonism with human 
government and make them inconsistent with rights under human laws. 
For illustration: "Love your neighbor as yourself," when not left to a 
man's own conscience, is in collision with his right of property; though 
on this point the practice of "the cloth "is better than the theories; 
few, if any being especially willing to divide surplus good things among 
poorer neighbors. However, I recommend — if a layman's recommenda- 
tion counts anything in such matters — as a part of the regular theologi- 
cal course, a more thorough study of the whole subject from the Saviour's 
command, "Render unto Csesar the things that are Caesar's;" to St. 
Paul's dictum, " The powers that be are ordained of God." Meanwhile — 
that is, until our clerical friends become better acquainted with the question 
than they are now — I lay down a proposition to guide them clear of absurdi- 
ties ; the duties enjoined by "the spirit and principle of the Gospel of Christ " 
are not inconsistent with rights vested under human laws, nor with the 
duties imposed by human government, unless in extreme cases, where 
human laws are violations of the clear, that is, the express laws of God. 
The application of this principle to slaveholding carries us back to our 
fiirst question, whether or not it is expressly prohibited. 

SECTION IV. 

THE NIW TESTAMENT SANCTIONS SLATBRY. 

I have but one link more in the argument on my first proposition. I 
have shown, incontrovertibly, that slavery was an institution of the com- 
monwealth of Israel; I have also shown, virtually by antislavery con- 
cession, that there is no express prohibition in the New Testament In 
reference to the supposed condemnation of slavery by "the spirit and 
principle of the Gospel of Christ," I have shown that the principle in- 
voked is theoretically inapplicable to the question; is practically not 
the standard of our ordinary morality ; and if applied by any other author- 
ity than a man's own conscience, begins with absurdity and ends with sub- 
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version of law and government. This last position will be strengthened 
by my argument on the next point ; for whatever shows that slavery is 
sanctioned by the New Testament, also shows that it is not irreconcilable 
with "the spirit and principle of the Gospel of Christ." 

In welding my last link, the first stroke — not a heavy one, I frankly 
admit — ^is the reticence of the Saviour himself. 

In his day slavery prevailed so universally that, as far as we know from 
history, there was not a single nation of the earth which did not hold 
slaves. The Jews, his countrymen after the flesh, availing themselves 
fully of their legal privileges, held numerous bondmen. The Romans, 
the sovereigns of Judea and of the civilized world, were slaveholders on 
a scale which has never been rivaled. Slavery at that period was much 
more barbarous than now. The Jewish master possessed almost the 
powers of life and death. The Roman possessed them fully in the days 
of the republic, and even under the more rigid government of the empire 
was seldom limited except in such terrible cases as that of the epicure 
who was punished for feeding his carp with the bodies of his slaves. 

If slavery, at the present day, is "a gross violation of the most sacred 
and precious rights of human nature, utterly inconsistent with the law of 
God, totally irreconcilable with the spirit and principle of the Gospel,'' 
much more was it all this in the days of the Divine Lawgiver himself; if 
denunciation of slaveholding is a moral duty now, much more was it then. 
But the Saviour does not denounce it. If a single word of the simplest 
condemnation, much less denunciation, can be found in the four gospels, I 
will join the crusade against slavery. That is a fair offer, certainly. Will 
you, my clerical friend, take issue with me, and if you cannot find any 
denunciation, let slavery alone ? If this fair settlement of the question 
involves the mortification of owning yourself to have been in the wrong, 
and is more than I have a right to ask even from a minister of the Gospel 
of peace, I may certainly ask some explanation of the reticence itself 
Why did not the Saviour condemn slavery ? Answer satisfactorily, or I 
may certainly ask you, in the present disastrous times, when agitation of 
the subject is plunging our country into civil war, not to make a point of 
conscience of not following his example. Meanwhile I hold up his reti- 
cence as an inferential sanction. 

This sanction of slavery, inferable from the silent consent of the Divine 
Lawgiver, I do not press as far as I am entitled to, because there is no 
necessity. The positive sanction is too clear. If the Apostle Paul knew 
"the mind and will of Christ," there can be no doubt. His exposition of 
"the spirit and principle of the Gospel" is so decided as to leave my 
clerical friends no resource but to class him, along with myself, as a 
" Northern dough-face. " 
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Ab a starUng-point, I cite the Apostle's code of reciprocal duties for 
masters and slaves, as we maj fairly call it, which is found in chapter 
sixth of Ephesians. 

" 5. Servants, be obedient to them that are yonr masters according to 
the flesh, with fear and trembling in singleness of your heart as unto 
Christ. 

** 6. ISof, with eye service as men-pleasers, but as servants of Christ 
doing the will of God from the heart. 

"7. With good will doing service as to the Lord and not to men. 

" 8. Knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same shall 
he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free. 

** 9. And ye masters, do the same things nnto them, forbearing threat- 
ening : knowing that your master also is in heaven, neither is there any 
respect of person with him." 

In the Epistle to Titus, (ii. 9,) we find some additional laws: 

"9. Exhort servants to be obedient unto their own masters, and to 
please them well in all things ; not answering again ; 

"10. Not purloining, but showing all good fidelity, that they may adorn 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things." 

If this short but complete code of the reciprocal duties of masters and 
servants is not a sanction of slavery, I know not what can be called so. 
The only door of escape is the assumption — a most unwarrantable one, 
without any philological basis whatever — ^that the " servants" (oi douloi) 
are hired persons, and not bondmen. The resorting to such an argument 
only shows the barrenness of the antislavery field. The mere reading 
of the passage, especially the apposition of "bond" to "free," in the ninth 
verse, negatives the supposition. But the meaning of the word Aoodoa 
is not doubtful. It always means slave, or bondman, or something which 
implies a servile condition. The Helots were the douloi of the Spartans, 
and there is the same reason for applying the term " hired persons" to 
them as to the servants addressed by the Apostle. The word for hired 
person is misthotes {inadtartq), as we find in the parable of the prodigal 
son — "Make me as a hired servant." 

In 1 Corinthians we have another exposition of the moral duties of 
bondmen. (Chap. vii. 21, etc.) 

"21. Art thou called being a servant? care not for it: but if thou 
mayest be made free, use it rather. 

"22. For he that is called in the Lord, being a servant, is the Lord's 
freeman : likewise also he that is called, being free, is Christ's servant. 

" 23. Ye are bought with a price : be not ye the servants of men." 

"If thou mayest be made free, use it," says the Apostle. Our clerical 
friends would announce, in the words of their resolution, thy master's claim 
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is '' a gross riolation of the most sacred and precious rights of human 
nature, and inconsistent with the law of God;" thou art free of course. 

In the First Epistle to Timothy we have another expression of the 
Apostle's views. (1 Tim. vi. 1.) 

'' 1. Let as many servants (douloi) as are under the yoke count theur 
own maste]:^ as worthy of all honor, that the name of God and his doc- 
trine be not blasphemed. 

" 2. And they that have believing masters, let them not despise them, 
because they are brethren; but rather do them service, because they are 
faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit. These things teach and 
exhort. 

''3. If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome words, 
even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is 
according to godliness ; 

" 4. He is proud, knowing nothing." * * * 

I do hope, my clerical friend, this passage is not in your copy of the 
Testament. If it is, you do not consult the book as much as you ought, 
or you would have seen it ; and certainly would have ended all fellowship 
with the Apostle of the Gentiles. Not only does he recommend "ser- 
vants under the yoke" ** to honor their masters," but he says that those 
"who teach otherwise" — meaning you, my friend — "do not consent to the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ," and "are proud, knowing nothing." 
After this you certainly would not admit the " dough-face" Apostle into 
your pulpit. 

With these passages of the Scripture — and others which might be 
cited — all so clear and conclusive, staring them full in the face, it is one 
of the curiosities of ecclesiastical literature that our clerical friends could 
pronounce slavery " utterly irreconcilable with the spirit and principle of 
the GospeLof Christ." The only plausible supposition is, that by some 
confusion of identity they have mistaken themselves for the other division 
of the antislavery army, that which marches under the infidel flag. 

With an apology to one portion of my readers for overloading my 
evidence, and a disclaimer of any wish to satisfy that other portion, who, 
like the brethren of Dives, would not be convinced "though one should 
rise from the dead," I shall end my references with the Epistle to Phile- 
mon. I mean the whole Epistle, which I recommend you to read care- 
fully ; that is, unless you " search the Scriptures" only to confirm yourself 
in your antislavery prejudices ; in which case, do not read it at all. 

If it is possible to express facts clearly in words, it is clear : first, that 
Onesimus was a slave, {doulos;) second, that he had fled from his mas- 
ter, Philemon, but his views of duty being changed by his conversion, 
that he was now willing to return ; third, that the Apostle, instead of 
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considering the relation of master and slave as void, and aiding or even 
advising the slave to escape, actaally sent him back to his owner. With 
such a case as this against yon, my clerical friend, I will not press the 
argument ; I even offer you my condolence. Consider me as condoling 
with you on your having to admit that the antislavery Christianity, which 
you have been teaching for years, is "not according to godliness." 

And now I close the argument on my first proposition. What say you, 
gentlemen of the New England pulpit, is my proposition sustained ? If you 
decide against me, I must appeal to the common sense of the lay community. 
But let me tell you, gentlemen, you are damaging the authority of the 
word of God itself when you interpret it, not on its obvious meaning, 
but according to your assumptions of its supposed spirit and principle. 
If you can construe the Bible into condemnation of slavery, you can con- 
strue it to condemn any institution and any principles, and into any mean- 
ing. But you are treading on dangerous ground. You are destroying 
all certainty in the interpretation of Scripture. You are giving up to 
the infidel sophists, your natural enemies, though at present your tempo- 
rary allies, the very key of your position, which hereafter they will use 
against you and all Christian believers. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BLAYEBT, A PHASE OF OOYEBNMENT. 

Before I leaye the religions part of my subject I mast answer the 
qaestion, whj our Diviue Lawgiver did not legislate on slavery. He an- 
swers it himself when he says, " My kingdom is not of this world." His 
legislation is moral and spiritual. His laws regulate our moral relations 
with one another and our spiritual relations with himself. He came on 
earth to deliver us from the bondage of sin ; to purify the impulses and 
thoughts of the heart ; to elevate us, and render us fit to associate here- 
after with the "just made perfect." 

Forms of government — rights of person and property — regulation of the 
legal rights and duties of husband and wife, parent and child, master and 
servant— fell not within the scope, and are not the objects, of his legisla- 
tion. He has prescribed no form of government, and he has proscribed 
none. In his day, through the uujust laws of conquest, the Jews were 
the subjects of the grand old Roman Empire, and the empire itself was 
ruled unrighteously by imperial tyrants ; yet there is not a word of ob- 
jection to that twofold despotism; and the memorable "Render unto 
Cffisar the things that are Caesar's" even recognizes its sovereignty. 

The absence of laws on these points in the New Testament legislation 
is an illustration, if not an evidence, of its divine origin. The Mosaic 
laws, enacted for a single race, under peculiar circumstances, regulate the 
political and social relations of men. The laws of Christ, designed for 
all the races of men, under every variety of circumstance and every con- 
dition of civilization, leave it to men themselves to adopt such institutions 
as their various circumstances demand. With one race, utterly incapable 
of self-government, despotism may be a necessity ; another may be capa- 
ble of semi-self-government, and resort to constitutional monarchy; 
another may be civilized enough, or adventurous enough, for a republic. 

Nor does the omission of political objects render the legislation of 
Christ in any respect defective. While he prescribes no forms of govern- 
ment, his precepts prescribe moral duties on those who administer every 
form ; while he organizes no domestic institutions, " the spirit and prin- 
ciple of the gospel of Christ" extend to all, and regulate the duties of 
all. Slavery stands on the same moral ground as the rest ; not prohibited, 

(29) 
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not established, bat regnlated. The development of this idea completes 
what I have to say on the scriptnral aspects of my question. 

Analysis of slavery shows, that it is a phase of government; a phase of 
government adapted to the special case of different races intermingled 
together ; one capable of self-government, the other not. Snch is the 
position of our Southern States. The African race — if there is any faith 
in the historical experience that a constitutional monarchy, much more a 
republic, has always been above its civilization — is utterly incapable of 
self-government. Whether they are the children of Ham or not, the 
curse of Noah has always been on them, and "servants of servants" 
always have they literally been. Judging from fact and history, and not 
from theoretic assumptions of what is supposed to be the benevolence of 
God — but which is really the vain imagination of man — despotism and 
slavery seem the normal condition of the negro race. At all events, their 
present habits certainly do not practically fit them for self-government. 
Such a race, in a country of their own, left to themselves, are necessarily 
not freemen, and in our Anglo-Saxon community, allowing them political 
privileges, at the best impairs, and when they are superior in numbers, 
ineyitably subverts, republican institutions. The great law of necessity — 
which justifies despotic powers of government in preference to anarchy — 
justifies the domestic institutions of the South, and places them, philo- 
sophically, on the same moral platform with kings and parliaments, and 
constitutional sovereigns generally. 

The fact is to be remembered, however, though we men of the North 
often lose sight of it, that we ourselves have settled the main points of 
the slavery question on Southern principles. The political servitude of 
the negro race is as complete in Pennsylvania, where the constitution 
acknowledges none but free white citizens, as it is in Virginia. If the 
negro's right of making the laws which govern him, is one of those 
" most precious and sacred rights of human nature," which slavery grossly 
violates, our own constitution is as inconsistent with the law of God as 
those of the Southern States. In addition to our legislation, the South 
only denies certain industrial and social rights, important undoubtedly, 
but as mere rights entirely subordinate and secondary. 

If it is conceded, or proved, that men have a moral right to adopt such 
forms of government and such subordinate domestic institutions as their 
necessities require, my moral question is settled. Slaveholding is a modi- 
fication of that patriarchal government which was the earliest form, and 
probably universal until the days of Nimrod, that hunter of men ; that 
form which the Roman commonwealth recognized in the power of life and 
death it allowed the paterfamilias; which still survives in the limited 
household powers of fathers over children, and in this form underlies all 
the law and order of modern society. There is the same moral warrant 
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for the power of the master as there is fo^ that of the father over his 
grown-np sons, whose actions and industrial rights he controls : both are 
given by laws founded on the same necessity. There is the same moral 
warrant for slaveholding as there is for the non-representative powers 
of czar, king, or peer. When necessity inangarates those powers, to 
treat them as a violation of the laws of God, is to canonize anarchy and 
barbarism. Slavery itself, so far from being what the vain sophists of 
New England call it, a barbarous institution, is the best means of bring- 
ing barbarians under the blessed influences of civilization. 

The true moral responsibility is in the exercise of those powers. King, 
peer, or slaveholder, the man must some day give an account of the 
deeds done in the body. It is a fearful responsibility to possess those 
high powers of royalty or slaveholding, which charge one's conscience not 
only with the temporal well-being of our fellow-men, but in a measure 
with their moral interests. It is a moral' responsibility which no thought- 
ful man should take on himself lightly, but which, when imposed by the 
exigencies of his situation, he should look fully in the face ; with fear and 
trembling, a& the Apostle says, in singleness of heart as to Christ, knowing 
that there is a Master in heaven with whom there is no respect of person, 
and before whose judgment-seat bond and free shall, alike stand. The 
slaveholder who meets his moral responsibilities conscientiously ''fights 
the good fight of faith'' against many temptations, above those which 
beset us Northern Christians, and shall receive the more abundant reward. 

The moral duties of slavemasters are laid down clearly in the Apostle 
Paul's code, and by that " spirit and principle of the gospel of Christ" 
which those "who are proud and know nothing" haye erroneously invoked 
against slavery itself. The specific application of those moral laws is 
the affair of Southern conscience not of mine. There are one or two 
points, however, which I shall allow myself to refer to. It is the moral 
duty, I think, of Southern legislation, to provide against the separation of 
slave families, and for the more formal recognition of the marriage rela- 
tion. It is also a moral duty, if my principles of the moral basis of 
slavery are sound, to establish some system by which the negro who is fit 
for self-government should be allowed to purchase his own freedom — with 
a provision of deportation, however ; the intermingling of negro freemen 
without the right of suffrage standing theoretically on the same ground as 
slavery itself, and only justifiable from the same principle of necessity. 
These suggestions are founded on principles and usages which already exist 
practically in many parts of the South. If they were legalized every- 
where, the moral duties of slaveholders would, in my opinion, stand on a 
platform which ought to satisfy the tenderest conscience of Northern 
Christians. 



APPENDIX. 



The first part of mj treatise has led me away from my ordinary 
pursuits and studies. In fact, my acquaintance with the Scriptures 
being such only as every educated layman ought to have, I would not 
venture to discuss a doubtful point with those who make the word of 
God their specialty. But my point is not doubtful The anti-slavery 
construction is like the old anti-Oopernican clerical astronomy : once uni- 
versally orthodox, now looked back to only as an illustration of human 
falUbUity. 



My other propositions place me on more familiar ground. In demon* 
strating, as I think I can, that slavery is not a '' violation of the most 
sacred and inalienable rights of man," I shall be among principles which 
are, or ought to be, the study of every lawyer. Perhaps, however, I shall 
go more deeply than my case absolutely requires, into the consideration of 
political and industrial rights. Independently of the present question, 
some discussion of rights is greatly needed. We have Fourth-of-Julied 
liberty to death ; though from ignorance that the vital spark has left her, 
we have not yet laid her in the grave. 

In the North we have talked sentimentally over the rights of man, until 
we have forgotten that he has duties also, and until we have lost sight of 
his interests. In the South, peans have been sung to State rights and 
independent sovereignties and confederacy of republics — all very well when 
subordinate to constitutional nationality — until public opinion is prepared 
for secession : that rope of sand to anchor the ship of State with. 

The evil is deep seated. Public opinion of both sections has gone 
radically astray. Liberty does not mean license, but restraint ; the re* 
straint of the laws of man's nature, and of those subordinate laws which 
the knowledge of his own nature leads him to impose on himself. With- 
out such restraint there is no security for life, person, and property ; men 
take their own protection into their own hands ; anarchy follows ; and 
finally some strong hand reduces the chaos to order: ''order reigns in 
Warsaw." Abolitionism, whether of the lawless mob, rescuing fugitive 
(32) 
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slaves from Federal officers, or in the more specious form of personal lib- 
erty bills, is a step toward anarchy ; secession is a short cat to the same 
fatal bourne ; both are derired from the same source — ignorance of the 
true nature of liberty. 



SECESSION. 



Singe my tract was written, the progress of secession imposes the most 
pressing and solemn duties on every citizen. For one — one Christian citi- 
zen — I can answer. I do not doubt of my duties ; I do not flinch from my 
responsibilities. Those duties and responsibilities are, in my view, broader 
than the slavery question ; broader than party affinities and politics. The 
question is not now which party shall govern the country, but whether we 
shall have hereafter any country at all. 

By the letter of the law, secession is treason ; but it is treason with " a 
color of right :" that revolutionary right which underlies all laws and all 
government. The people of the slaveholding States allege that their 
rights have been violated ; that the National* Government has been unable 
or unwilling to vindicate those rights, and thus has failed in the objects 
for which its high powers were intrusted. 

Secession — ^the taking of the vindication into their own hands — is clearly 
not founded on the Constitution ; is clearly not a political, much less a legal 
right. It is an appeal from all ordinary magistracies and jurisdictions to 
the people themselves in their ultimate sovereignty. To make such an 
appeal is a moral right, but it involves the most solemn moral responsi- 
bility before God and man which a human being can take. If the causes 
are insufficient, the citizen who appeals to revolution has on his soul the 
guilt of perjury, in disregarding his oath of allegiance, and the guilt of 
the blood which may be shed in unrighteous civil war. Even on sufficient 
cause, no thoughtful man will lightly make so terrible an appeal. 

For the opponents of secession, whether in the North or the South, 
there are responsibilities almost equally grave. We have to decide how 
far it is our conscientious duty to sustain the National Government 
against those whom the law regards as guilty of treason and rebellion. 

The decision depends on the facts which are the ground of their appeal. 
If their rights have really been infringed, we have no more moral right to 
coerce them into obedience than George III. had to coeitse his rebellious 
colonies. 

For myself — answering for my own belief and my own conscience 
golely — I believe that their rights have been infringed. Whenever those 
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rights sball be fnlly assared — but not before — I am willing to take on my 
conscience all the responsibilities of co-operating to sastain the National 
Government, and ready to answer to Ood at the great day for all the 
consequences. This is my conviction of daty ; and my opinion of the 
duty of all other citizens, North or Sonth. On this platform, bat on no 
other, the Repnblic can be saved. Until these rights be assared, the 
North, so far from being unanimous, will receive no hearty support 
from the men of that great party which is beaten but still powerful, and 
still resolute in the cause of justice and right But even if unanimous, 
numbers and resources can no more subdue the South contending for 
just rights, than the overwhelming power of the British crown could sub- 
due the infant colonies. If political leaders make the attempt before every 
just right be assured, they will sow the wind to reap the whirlwind. As 
soon as rights shall be assured, secession will fall to the ground of itself — 
as the Blue-light Massachusetts secession did at the peace of Ghent ; or 
sink under the weight of public opinion ; or be crushed easily by the 
armed hands of the American people-~as our Pennsylvania insurrection 
was by the armies of Washington. 

Rights being first assured and justice fully done, I believe in the moral 
duty of protecting the social organization, national and local, against the 
bad passions of human nature and the treasonable measures of factious 
men. As a corollary, I believe that " we, the people of the United States 
of America," have no moral right to dissolve our Union, but are morally 
bound — as our fathers were for their Declaration of Independence, on 
which the Union is founded — ^to pledge for it " our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor :" and I believe it better for true liberty, progressive civ- 
ilization, and genuine humanity, to save the Union at any present cost of 
life, than to choose for ourselves, and as the inheritance of our children, 
the vastly greater evils of secession, disintegration, and anarchy: and I 
also believe — despite of puling sentimentality, which, by shrinking from 
drops of blood in the present support of the laws, will open hereafter the 
very arteries of the community — ^that there is manly patriotism enough 
left, to bear the stars and stripes unflinchingly against all enemies, foreign 
or domestic. If you, my brother citizen, believe as I do, we are on one 
platform now, whatever our past politics may have been, and we will 
exchange that cheering watchword, which rang in the Senate house of 
Rome, and saved her, when Hannibal thundered at her gates — 

**Never despair of the Republic .'" 
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Haokkstowk, Md., February 4, 1801. 
Mw. Dr. P. Sehaff: 

Dear Sir : — ^We tbe underBigned haTing listened wiUi | 

profound interest to yonr f erj able and learned sermon, deliyered at th^ I 

union meeting in the Lutheran Church last night, in Hagerstown, on the sub- , 

ject of the Bible yiew of Slayery, to a Tery large audience ; and belioTing 
that the estensiye dissemination of such Tiews, at this time, will produce 
great good, we therefore respectfully ask a eopy of the same for publication 
in a form for general circulation. 

With sentiments of the highest esteem and regard we are 
Tours Respectfully^ 

Lbwis M. Hassaugh, A. ABMsmoira, 

M. S. Babbku, W. M. Marshall, 

P. Weibel, Jos. Bknoh, 

Sol B. Bohbkb, Peteb Neolbt, 

Ghas. Macgill, R. H. Alyet, 

Geo. Eealhofeb, B. A. Oa&lihobb, 

O. W. Smith^ Fbaxois M. Darbt^ 

Alex. Nbill, Isaac Nesbitt, 

J). II. Wiles, Dayid Zellbb, 

Thob. a. Bowles, J. B. MgKbe, 

A. K. Stesteb, W. D. Lett. 
JoNA. Haqbb, 

The same discourse in substance was afterwards delivered by iuTitation in 
: the German Reformed church at Mercersburg, Pa., and in the Lutheran CoU 
lege church at Gettysburg, Pa., and likewise requested for publication. It 
was then* written out in this enlarged form and is now offered to the publie 
with the hope that, under the blessing of God, it may do all the good which 
its fiiends desire* 

Theological Seminary, Mercersburg, Pa.j March^ 186L 



SLAYERY AND THE BIBLE, 



THE OBiaiN OF SLAVERY, 

The Bible, which we acknowledge as the infallible 
fiource and supreme rule in matters of religion and morals, 
commences with the highest and noblest view of man by 
representing him as the bearer of the image of God and 
placing him at the head of the whole creatioo* The divine 
image, whatever it may be besides, necessarily implies the 
idea of p^eonality, that is reason and will, or intelligence 
mad freedom. By these inestimable gifts man is far elevated 
above the brute, reflects the glory of his Maker, and is ca- 
pable of communion with Him. 

With this primitive conception and condition of man 
slavery or involuntary and perpetual servitude is incom- 
patible. It has no place in paradise. God created man 
male and female,.and thus instituted marriage and the fam- 
ily relation before the fall, but not slavery. The only slave 
then could have been Eve, but she was equally the bearer 
of the divine image and the loving and beloved partner of 
Adam. In the language of a distinguished English com- 
mentator, *4he woman was made of a rib out of the side 
of man ; not made out of his head, to tpp -him-r-^ot out of 
his feet, to be trampled upon by him — but.out of his side^ 
to be equal with him — rfrom under his arm^ to «be protected 
— and from near his heart to be beloved.** 

But man fell from his original state by the fibqse of his 
freedom in an act of disobedience, and was consequently 
driven from paradise. Sin is the first and worst kind of 
slavery, and the fruitful source of every other intellectual, 
moral, and physical degradation. In this sense every sin- 
ner is a slave to his own appetites and passions, and can on- 
ly attain to true freedom by the Christian salvation. Hence 
lie Saviour says-: "Whosoever committeth slu is thesery- 



ant {douloSy slave) of sin.... If the Son shall make yoo 
free, ye shall he free indeed." (John viii. 34-36.) 

Slavery then takes its rise in sin, and more particularly in 
war and the law of brute force. Lust of power, avarice and 
cruelty were the original motives, kidnapping, conquest in 
war, and purchase by money were the original methods, 
of depriving men of their personal freedom and degrading 
them to mere instruments for the selfish ends of others. 
. But when the institution was once generally introduced, 
lipiost slaves were born such and were innocently inherited 
like any other kind of property. Slaveholding became an 
undisputed right of every freeman and was maintained and 
propagated as an essential part of the family among all th» 
tmcient nations. In many cases also freemen voluntarily 
sold themselves into slavery from extreme poverty, or lost 
their freedom in consequence orcrime. 

THB CIJB6S OF NOAH. 

Slavery, like despotism, war, and all kinds of oppression, 
existed no doubt long before the deluge, which was sent 
upon the earth because it was "filled with violence" (Qen» 
vi. 11). But it is not expressly mentioned till after the flood, 
in the remarkable prophecy of Noah, uttered more than font 
thousand years ago and reaching in its fulfilment, or at 
least in its applicability, even to our time and country. 
Bishop IS'ewton, in his "Dissertations on the Prophecies,'" 
calls it "the history of the world in epitome." It is re- 
corded in Genesis ix. 25-27, and in its metrical form ac- 
cording to the Hebrew reads as follows : 

25u " Cursed be Canaan ; 

A servant of servants * shall be be unto bis bretbren. 

' 26. Blessed be Jehovah, the Ood of Shem ; 

And Canaan shall be a servant unto them. 

i!, God shall enlarge Japheth|. 



* Bn3| '^^l^ thhdd abhadm^ i. e., the meaaeet or lowest of servants j • 
"Hebrew form of iatensifyiDg the idea, as in the expressions kintj^ ofkmg^ 
kd^if ofkoiUi, icfiff of song*. 



And he { Japheth) shall dwell in the tents of Shem ; 
And Canaan shall be a servant unto them."t 

Koah, a preacher of righteousnefis before the flood, speaks 
here as a far^eeing inspired prophet to the new world afr 
ter the flood. He pronounces a curse thrice repeated upou 
one of his grandsons, and a blessing upon two of his sons^ 
yet with regard not so much to their individual as their 
representative character, and looking to the future posterity 
of the three patriarchs of the human family. Ham, th« 
father of Canaan, represents the idolala'ous and servile racea; 
Shem, the Israelites who worshipped Jehovah, the only 
true and living God ; Japheth, those gentiles, who by their 
contact with Shem were brought to a knowledge of the 
true religion. The curse was occasioned by gross in- 
decency and profane irreverence to the aged Noah. It was 
inflicted upon Canaan, the youngest of the four sons of 
Ham, either because he was, according to an ancient Jew* 
ish tradition, the reaf offender,, and Ham merely the repor- 
ter of the fact, or more probably because be made sport of 
his grandfather's shame when seen and revealed by Ham 
to bis brothers, and was th« principal heir of the irreverr 
ence and impiety of his father. But Ham was also puLOr 
ished in his sou who was most like him, as he had sinned 
against his father^'*' The whole posterity of Canaan was 
included in the curse because of their vices and wickedne^^ 
(Levit xviii. 24, 25), which God foresaw, yet after all with 
a merciful desigp a& to their altimi^te destiny. 



t ^^'? '^?h ^i^ ^'"^t o *^^^w^ to (hem, L e., titii^r to. Skvm and his^NM- 
terity (as Qengtstenberg takes it), or better to both Shem and Japheth which 
agrees best with **unto hit breikreii^* ▼. 25. The English yersion, Luther and 
many others translate in ▼. 26. and 27. *^hu (Shem's) servant," andEwa1d(B^ 
brew Grammar p. 469} aeterte ihM% amo may sometimes iewKe t^» singrdi^* 
referring to Ps. xi. 7 ^ Job j^xii. 2 ; Deut. auKxii, 2 and Is. zl. 15, Bnt Heni^ 
atenberg (in the second German edition of his Chmtology of the 0. T. I. 82} 
maintains that amo, like am, of which it is only a fnller poetical form,'signl- 
lieB always the plural. 

* Some manuscripts of the Septaagintor Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures read ** ffam^ in- Canaan, and this AraUo t«Mie« **tk9' ifMsr 4f 
^oMdn/' in till* ihrnr imMyot. Wb pro ph efly.. 



The malediction of Koah was first fulfilled, on a large 
national scale^ about eight hundred years after its de- 
liverj, when the Israelites, the fiivorite descendants of 
Bheniy subdued the Canaanites, under the leadership of 
Joshua and under divine direction, and made some of 
their tribes ^^ bondmen and hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water for the house of Qod" (Joshna ix. 23-27). 
It was further fulfilled, when Solomon subdued the scat- 
tered remnants of those tribes (1 Sings ix. 20, 21 ; 2 
Chron. viii. 7-9). Thus Canaan came under the rod of 
Shem. But he was also to be a servant to Japheth ("unto 
his brethren," v. 25, "unto fAem," v. 26 and 27). Under 
this view the prediction was realized in the successive do- 
minion of the Persians, Qreeks, and Romans, all descend- 
6nt8 of Japheth, over the Phenicians and Carthaginians, 
who belong to the posterity of Canaan. The blessing of 
Noah was likewise strikingly fulfilled in the subsequent 
course of history reaching down to the introduction of 
Christianity. Shem was the bearer of the true religion be- 
ibre Christ. Japheth dtrelled in the tents of Shem, liter- 
ally> ^y conquering his territory under the Qreeks and Ro- 
mans, and spiritually, by the conversioa of his vast posteri- 
ty to the Christian religion which proceeded from the bo- 
som of Shem. It is tnie here in the highest sense that 
the conquered gave laws to the conquerors. 

But in point of fact both the curse and the blessing of 
Noah extend'still further and justify a wider historical ap- 
plication. The curse of involuntary servitude, whieh in 
the text is confiiied to the yonngest son of Canaan because 
of his close contact with the Israelites, has affected nearly 
the whole of the posterity of Ham, or those unfortunate 
African races which for many centuri^ have groaned and 
are still groaning under the despotic rule of the Romans, 
the Saracens, the Turks, and even those Christian nations 
who engaged in the iniquity of the African slave trade. 
Whether we connect it with this ancient prophecy or not, 
it is simply a fact which no oae can deny, that the negro to 
this day is a servant of serrants in oor own midst Ji^h- 
eth, on the other hand, the'progenitor of half the human 



race, who possesses a part of Asia aud the whole of fiurope, 
-is still extending his ;K>sterity and territory in the westward 
course of empire, «nd holds Ham in bondage faraway from 
his original home and final destination. 

Slavery then ip represented from the start as a punish- 
ment and a curse and is continued as such from generation 
to generation for these four thousand years, falling wit^ 
special severity upon the African race, and involving the 
innocent with the guilty. A dark veil still hangs over this 
dispensation of Providence, which will be lifted only by the 
future pages of history. * iJtod alone, in his infinite wisdom 
and mercy, can and will settle the negro question by turn- 
' ing even a curse into a blessing and by overruling the wratb 
jof man for his own glory. All his punishments have a 
disciplinary object and remedial character. The prophecjir 
of Noah, it is true, has no comfort for poor Canaan, and 
DO blessing for Ham. But David already looked forward 
to the time when ^' Ethiopia shall streteh out her hands 
unto God*' (Ps. Ixviii. 81). The new drspensation gives 
its more light and hope and solves the mysteries of the old. 
The Gospel of Christ who praised the faith of a daughter 
^'of Canaan (Mattb. xv. 28) and who died for all races, clas- 
ses and conditions of man, . authorizes us to look forward 
to the ultimate salvation of the entire posterity of Haiii 
through the agency of Japheth and the severe but whole^ 
some discipline of slavery. As Japheth dwelled in the 
eastera tents, o^^Shem and was converted to his faith, so we 
may say that Ham dwells in the western tents of Japheth 
and is trained in America for his final deliverance from the 
ancient curse of bondage by the slow but sure operation Of 
Christianity both upon him and his master, and for anobb 
mission to the entire mysterious continent of Africa. 

PATRIAECHAL SLAVKBY. 

We next meet slavel*y as an established domestic insti- 
.tatlon among the patriarchs of the Jewish nation, as will 
. appear from the following passages : 

' Gen. xii. 16 : *' And Abram had Aeep> and oxen, and lienanes, and 
menHreryants, and maid-^&fvantB, and'H^he-osses imd caineb/' 
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Gen. xiv. 14 : " And when Abraxn heard that his brother was tttltM 
eaptive, he armed his trained serrants, bom in his own house, thrw 
hundred and eighteen/' 

Gen. xvii. 23: ''And Abraham took Ishmael his son, and all that 
were born in his house (slaves by birth), and all that were bought 
with his money (slaves by purchase), every male among the men of 
Abraham's house ; and circumcised the flesh of their fore-skin in tb» 
selfsame day, as God had said unto him." 

Gen. XX. 14 : " And Abimelech took sheep, and oxen, and men- 
servants, and women-servants, and gave them unto Abraham, and 
restored him Sarah his wife.'' 

Gen. xxiv. 35 : '' And the Lord hath blessed my master (Abraham) 
greatly : and he is become great : and he hath given him flocks, and 
herds, and silver, and gold, and men-servants and maid-servants 
and camels, and asses." 

Gen. xxvi. 14 : " He (Isaac) had possession of flocks, and posses- 
vion of herds, and great store of servants : and the Philistines envied 
him." 

Gen. XXX. 43: ''And the man (Jacob) increased exoeedingly, and 
bad muoh cattle, and maid-servants, and men-servants, and camels, 
and asses." 

Gen. xxxii. 5.: '* And I (Jacob) have oxen, and asses, flocks, and 
men-servants, and women-eervanls." 

Compare Job i. 3 : " His substance also was seven thousand aheep^ 
and three thousand camels, and five hundred yoke of oxen, and fiv© 
hundred she-asses, and a very great household," (literally : very many 
servants; German: ^raase Diena^tchafL) 

The Hebrew term employed here and throughout the Old 
Testament generally for servants,* is not necessarily d^ 
grading, like our slave; on the contrary ebhed means orig- 
inally laborer^ worker^ and work was no disgrace among a 
people whose kings and prophets were called from the flock 
and the plough; yea, it is used in innumerable passages in 
the most honorable sense and applied to messengers of 
kings, to angels, to Moses, the prophets and the highest 
officers' of the theocracy, in their relation to God. But in 
its usual literal sense it is universally understood to mean 

• *i|P, €bhed(ttom the verb lif, abhad, first to labor; then to 9em, eHher 
Biaii or Qod), plural on^?, abhadim^tn male ssrvants: and nnps^, sA^Mp, 
• |^iir«i n^n^i^, th^hofiholhy or hdm, osmA, m^d ^''^^ omakM, for feiqals^Mr' 
vants. Tho Jlattev terms express ths close connection with ths family. ^ 



btmd servants in distinction from hired or voluntary servants, 
who were comparatively rare among ancient nations and 
are but seldom mentioned in the Old Testament.* Th« 
lAaves here spoken of were either bom in the house (called 
jelide baiith) or purchased by money {miknaih cheseph, Qen^ 
xvii. 23), and owned in large numbers by the patriarchs 
and the patriarchal Job without any sense of guilt or im* 
propriety on their side, and without a mark of disapproba- 
tion on the side of God. Their usual enumeration and col. 
location with sheep, oxen, asses and camels, although less 
degrading than Aristotle's definition of a slave as a "liv- 
ing tool," or "animated possession," f is very offensive to 
our modern ear and to our Christian taste, and shows the 
difference between the Old Testament and the New, where 
they are never mentioned in such connection. In one pas- 
sage the servants are even put between the he-asses and the 
she-asses, in another between the cattle and the camels, and 
in a third between the gold and the camels. 

But we have no right at all to infer from this fact that the 
patriarchs regarded and treatcid their servants no better than 
their favorite animals. Their whole character and religion 
justifies the opposite conclusion. They bought, but, as far 
as the record goes, they never sold any of their slaves. 
There is no trace of a slave traffic in the Old Testament 
The patriarchal servitude was free from the low mercenary 
aspect, the spirit of caste and the harsh treatment, which 
characterized the same institution among all the heathen 
nations. It was of a purely ^omestic character and tem- 
pered by kindness, benevolence and a sense of moral and 
religious equality before God. This appears from the high 

* The Hebrew term for hired servant is "^^^J^, Ex. xU. 46 compared vith 
44 ; xxU. 14 ; Leyit. xix. 13 ; Deat. xxiv. 14 ; Job. Tii. 2. Josepkus (An- 
tiquities iT. 8, 88) explains the Jewish law as to hired serranta thus : '* Let 
it be always remembered^ that we are not to defraud a poor man of his wages, 
M being sensible that Qod has allotted that wages to him instead of land and 
other possessions ; nay, this payment ie not at aU to be delayed, but to be 
made that tery day, since Qod H not willing to depriTe tbe laborer of lie 
Immediate use of wiicC he hie labore«r«n>." 
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confidence which Abraham reposed in Elieser (Oen. xv. 2; 
xxiv. 2 ft.), and all those slaves whom he entrusted with 
arms (xiv. 14 ; comp. xxxii. 6 ; zxxiii. 1), and still more 
from the significant fact that he circnmcised them (Qen. 
xviL 23, 27), and thus made them partakers of the bless- 
ings and privileges of the covenant of Jehovah by divine 
direction (v, 12, 13). 

JEWISH SLAVERY. 

Between the patriarchal and the Mosfdc period the Jews 
were themselves reduced to hard involuntary servitude in 
Egypt. The introduction to the ten commandments re- 
minds them of their merciful deliverance " out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondage/' that they might 
be grateful for so great a mercy and show their gratitude 
by cheerful obedience to his will, and merciful conduct 
towards their servants (comp. Deut. v. 15 ; xv. 15). 

Moses, or God through him neither established nor abo- 
lished slavery; he authorized and regulated it as an ancient 
domestic and social instituti^on, which could not be dis- 
pensed with at that time, bul he also so modified and hu- 
manized the same as to raise it far above the character of 
slavery among the gentiles, even the highly cultivated 
Greeks and Eomans. — The moral law which is embodied 
in the decalogue, mentions *^ men-servants and maid-ser- 
vants" twice, but evidently and most wisely in such gen- 
eral terms and connections as to be equally applicable to 
hired servants and bond servants. The fourth commandment 
protects the religious rights of the servants by securing to 
them the blessings of the Sabbath day ; the tenth com- 
mandment guards the rights of the master against the pas- 
sion and cupidity of his neighbor. 

The civil law makes first an important distinction between 
the Hebrew and the Gentile servants. It regarded freedom 
as the normal and proper condition of the Israelite, and 
prohibited his reduction to servitude except in two cases, 
either for theft,, when unable to make full restitution (Ex. 
xxii. 3), or in extreme poverty^ when he might sell himself 
(Levit. XXV. 39). Csuel creditors Bometimes forced insplv- 
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ent debtors into servitude (2 Kings iv. 1 ; Is. 1. 1 ; Ifcliem. 
y. 5 ; comp. Matth. xviii. 26), but this was an abuse which 
is nowhere authorized. The Hebrew servant moreover 
was not to be treated like an ordinary bondman, and re- 
gained his freedom, without price, and with an outfit (Deurt. 
XV, 14), after six years of service, unless he preferred from 
attachment or other reasons to remain in bondage to his 
piaster. The remembrance of Israel's bondage of Egypt 
and his merciful deliverance by the hand of the Lord, 
should inspire every Israelite with kindness to his bond- 
men. The jubilee, or every fiftieth year, when the whole 
theocracy was renewed, gave liberty to all slaves of 
Hebrew descent without distinction, whether they had 
served six years or not, Und made them landed proprie- 
tors by restoring to them the possessions of their fa- 
thers. Consequently the law, in permitting the Hebrew to 
be sold, merely suspended his freedom for a limited period, 
guarded him during the same against bad treatment, and 
provided for his ultimate emancipation. This is clear from 
the principal passages bearing on the subject. 

" If thou buy an Hebrew servant, six years he shall serve : and in 
the seventh he shall go out free for nothing. If he came in by' him- 
self, he shall go out by himself; if he were married, then His wife 
shall go out with him. If his master have giveti him a wife, and she 
have born him son3 or daughters ; Um wife and her children shaU be 
her master's, andheshaU go out by himself. And if the servant 
shall plainly say, I love my master, my wife, and my children ; I will 
not go out free : then his master shall bring him to the door, or unto 
the door post ; and his master shall bore his ear through with an awl ; 
and he shall serve him for ever*." £xod. xxi. 2-6. 

** And if thy brother that dweHetli by thee be wazfen poor, and be 
sold unto thee ; thou shalt not coqtpel him to serve as a bond-ser- 
vant : but as an hired servant, An4 as a sqjourner, he shall be with 
thee, and shall serve thee unto the year of jubilee : and then shall he 
depart from thee, both he and his children with him, and shall re- 
turn unto his own family, and unto the possession of his fathers shall 
he return. For they are my servants which I brought forth out of the 
land of Egypt : they shaU not be sold as bondmen. Thou shalt not 

r * L e., beooxae permanent and inheritable property like the slaves of 
heathen origin (Lev. xxv. 46) ; or, as the Jewish doctors take it, till the year 
•f Jubilee. Suoh limitatloa seems to be justified by Lev. xxv. 41, 10. 
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role over lilin witli rigor : but diM fear thy Gk>d." Leyit. xxv. 3^ 
43. Comp. Deuteron. xv. 12-18, 

" This is the word that t^astte tinto Jeremiah from the Lord, after 
that the king SSedekiah had made a covenant with all the people 
which were at Jerusalem, to proclaim liberty tmto them ; that.eveij 
nan should let his man-servant, and every man his maid-servant, 
beuig an Hebrew or a Hebrewess, go free ; that none should serve 
himself of them, to wit, of a Jew his brother." Jerem. xxxiv. 8, 9, 

Concerning th« heathen bondmen who constituted the 
great majority of slaves among the Hebrews, the law was 
more severe, and attached them permanently to their mas- 
ter and his posterity. 

" Both thy bondmen and they bondmaids, which thou shalt have, 
«hall be of the heathen that are round about you ; of them shall ye 
\mj bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover of the children of the 
strangers that do sqjourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and of 
^eir families that are with you, which they begat in your land : and 
they shall be your possession. And ye shall take them as an in- 
heritance for your children after you to inherit them for a possession ; 
they sliall be your bondmen for -ever : but over your brethren the 
children of Israel, ye «hall not rule one over another with rigor/' 
I^vit. XXV. 44^46. 

Bat the Mosaic dispensation nowhere degraded even the 
beathen slave to mere property, or a thing, as the Homan 
law. It regarded and treated him as a moral and religions 
being, admitted him to the blessings of the covenant hy 
circumcision (Gen, xvii. 12, 13, 23, 27 ; Exod. xii. 44), se- 
-cured him the rest of the sdfobath and the festival days and 
. other religions privileges, and protected him against the pa9- 
«[on and cruelty of the master and restored him to freedom 
in case he was violently injured in eye or tooth, that is, 
according to the spirit of the law, in any member whatever. 
Finally it numbered kipnapping, or forcible reduction of a 
freeman, especially an Xsradiite, to servitude in time of 
peace, among the blackest crimes, and punished it with 
death. Take the following passages which refer to all slaves: 

" If a man smite his servant, or his maid with a rod^ and he die 
nnder his hand ; he shall be surely punished. Notwithstanding if 
he continue a day or two, he shall not be punished ; for he id hi« 
money." Exod. xxL 20, 21. 

** If a man smite the eye of his #erv:&nt, or the eye of his maid, that 
It perish, he shall let him go free for his eye'« sake« And if he smit^ 
9 
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tmt his seryanf* tooik, ht aball 16& liim go free for liis tdotli's saikieJ^ 
Exod. xxi. 26, 27. 

"The seventh day is the sabbath af the Lord thy Grod: in it thou shalt 
not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man-ser" 
▼ant, nor thy maid-servant,*' etc., Exod. xx. 10, 

» . . "that thy man-servaiit amd thy maid-servaiit may rest a» 
well as thou. And remember that thou wast a servant in the lamd 
of Egypt,'' etc. Deut. v. 14, 15. Comp. Deut. xvi. 11, 12, 14 with 
reference to the annual festivals. 

" And he that stealeth a man, and selleth him, or if he be found 
in his hand, he shall surely be put to death." Exod. xxi. 16. 

" If a man be found stealing any of his brethren of the children of 
Israel, and maketh merchandize of him, or selleth him ; then thai 
thief shall die ; and thou shalt put evil away from among you.."^ 
Deut. xxiv. 7. 

Such guarantees contrast very favorably with the Roman 
slave code which knew of no civil and religious rights of the 
glave, reduced him to the level of mere property and gave 
the master authority to torture him for evidence and to 
put him to death. Hence we never read of slave insurrec- 
tions among the Jews, as among the Greeks and Romans. 
The difference in treatment was the natural result of a dif- 
ferent theory. For the Old Testament teaches the unity 
of the human race, which is favorable to general equality 
before the law, while heathen slavery rested on the opposite 
doctrine of the essential inferiority of all barbarians to the 
Greeks and Romans and their constitutional unfitness fot 
the rights and privileges of freemen. 

If we consider the low and degraded condition of the 
idolatrous heatheB tribes, with whom the Jews in their 
early history came into contact, we have a right to think 
that slavery was an actual benefit to them and a training 
school from barbarian idolatry and licentiousness to the 
knowledge and worship of the true God. This would ex- 
plain the more easily a passage, which is sometimes falsely 
quoted by Abolitionists as a conclusive argument against 
the fugitive slave law: 

" Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which is es- 
oaped from his master unto thee : he shall dwell with thee, even 
among you, in that place which he shall choose in one of thy gates, 
where it likeih him best : thou Bkalti].ot oppress him." Deut. xxiii. 
15,16. 
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1!hi8 can, of coarse, not bo underetood as applying to 
all slaves indiscriminately, without involving the law in 
glaring self-contradiction; for the servants of the Jews were 
protected by law, like any other property (Exod. xx. 17), 
they had to be restored, if lost (Dent. xxii. 4 ; comp 1 Kings 
H. 89, 40), and passed as an inheritance from parents to 
children (Levit. xxv. 46) ; but it must refer, as all good com- 
mentators hold, to foreign slaves only, who escaped from 
heathen masters to the boundaries of the thecfCracy, and 
who, if returned, would have been punished with cruel 
tortures or certain death. Extradition, in such cases, would 
have been an act of inhumanity repugnant to the spirit of 
the Jewish religion. Su<;h unfortunate fugitives found an 
asylum in Israel, as they did even in heathen temples, and 
since Constantine in every Christian church. 

From all that has been said then thus far, we may con- 
clude that, according to the Old Testament, the institution 
of involuntary and perpetual servitude dates from after the 
fall and first appears as a punishment and curse ; that it 
was known and practised by the patriarchs ; recognized 
and protected by the Mosaic legislation, but also softened 
and guarded against various abuses ; and that every re- 
turning jubilee made an end to Jewish servitude. It does 
not appear, indeed, that slaves of heathen descent were in- 
eluded in the blessing of jubilee. Their exclusion would 
have to be explained on the ground of the necessary par- 
ticularism of the old economy, which was intended merely 
AS it national trainiag school for the universal religon of 
the GospeL But on the other hand, the fact that all slaves 
in Jewish families seem to have been circumcised (Gen* 
xvii. 12, 13, 23, 27), at least if they wished it (comp. Exod* 
xii. 44), and were thus incorporated into the Jewish church, 
seems to justify a more general application of the blessing 
of jubilee, to all slaves, or at least to all who were circum- 
cised, whether of Jewish descentor not. The language m 
Levit. xxv. 10 makes no exceptions: "And ye shall hallow 
the fiftieth year, and proclaim liberty throughout the land 
unioaUthe inhabitants thereof : it shall be a jubilee unto you; 
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BxA ye sball return every man unto bis posseseion, an^ ye 
shall return every man unto his family." At all events tbe 
jubilee was a type of tbat "acceptable year of tbe Lord" 
(Is. Ixi* 1 ; Luke iv. 19) wbich gave spiritual deliverance 
to all, and will be finally realized in the restoration of all 
men to their original dignity, freedom and equality, through 
the Christian salvation from every form of bondage. 

GREEK AND BOBIAS SLAVERY. 

Before we proceed to explain tbe relation of the New 
Testament to slavery, it may be well to cast a glance at 
the -extent and -character of this institution among those 
highly civilized heathen nations, among which Ohristianily 
was first established. 

The ancient republics of Oreece and Borne had no idea 
of general and inalienable rights of men. They consisted 
in the rule of a small minority of freemen over a mass of 
foreigners and slaves. The Greeks «nd Romans looked 
with aristecratie contempt upon all other nations as bar- 
barians and unfit for freedom. Their philosophers and law- 
givers regarded slavery as the natuml, normal and perpet- 
ual condition of society and assumed a constitutional or es- 
sential difference between the free-born and the slaves. 
Aristotle calls a doulos or slav^ ^^an animated tool, just as 
a tool is a soulless slave." Occasionally slaves distinguished 
themselves by great talent or some special merit, and were 
then used as teachers, or were emancipated, orth^y bought 
their liberty. But these were exceptions, which confirmed 
the rule. The great mass remained in a degraded and 
wretched condition, whether they belonged to the State as 
the Helots in Sparta, or to individuals. An active slave 
trade was carried on, particularly in the Euxine, the eastern 
provinces, the coast of Africa, Britain, and in the city of 
Some where human beings from every tongue and clime 
were continually ofiered for sale, generally as nature made 
them and with a scroll around their neck, on which their 
^ood and bad qualities were specified. 

The Romans ^ade no distinetion .between race and color 
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itt fbis respect All captives of war, whether ScythianSi 
rhrjgiansy Nubians, Jews, Gauls, Spaniards, Britooa, 
Germans, also insolvent debtors and criminals were gener- 
ally sold into slavery. The distinguished Latin poots Teiv 
en tins, and probably Plautas, the forooer an African, the 
latter an Italian by birth, were originally slaves, but ac- 
quired their freedom by their talents and industry ; and 
Horace, who moved in the highest circles of the Roman 
aristocracy, descended from a freedman. The Jewish syn- 
agogue at Rome consisted mostly of freedmen. During 
the Jewish war, Josephus tells us, ninety seven thousand 
Jews were made captives and either sold to individuals aa 
cheap as horses, or condemned as slaves of the State to 
hard work in the Egyptian mines, or put to death. 

Slavery extended over every province and embraced, ac* 
cording to Gibbon's low estimate, sixty millions, or at least 
one half of the entire population of the empire under the 
reign of Claudius ; but according to more recent calcula- 
tions the slaves outnumbered the citizens three to one. 
For in Attica, the classical spot of Greece, there were, 
three hundred years before Christ, four hundred thousand 
slaves (who were counted per head, like cattle) to only 
twenty one thousand free citizens (exclusive, however, of 
women and minors), and ten thousand foreign residents. 
In Sparta the disproportion seems to have been still great- 
er, and to keep down their numbers the Helots were some- 
times cruelly and treacherously massacred by thousands. 
Many wealthy Romans possessed from ten to twenty thous- 
and slaves for mere ostentation. Roman ladies of rank and 
fashion kept as many as two hundred for their toilet alone. 
The slaves did all kind of work in the house, the shop, 
and the kitchen. The Latin language has a great many' 
names for the various classes into which they were divided 
Recording to their occupation.'*' 

* Those for instance who attended to the table alone, were subdivided into- 
pistores, coqui^ fartoretf obsonatoreSf struetoretf seiuoreSf poeUlaiorea ; tboM 
wha were employed for the wardrobe and toilet^ Into vuHarii, Uttorm^ 
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In the eyes of the Boman law till the time of the Anto- 
nines the slayes were in the fallest sense of the term the 
property of the master and reduced to the level of the 
brute. A distinguished writer on civil law thus describes 
their condition : ^^The slaves w^pe in a much worse state 
than any cattle whatsoever. They had no head in the 
State, no name, no title, no register ; they were not capa^ 
ble of being injured ; they had no heirs and therefore could 
make no will ; they were not entitled to the rights of mat 
rimony, and therefore had no relief in case of adultery ; 
nor were ihey proper. objects of cognation and affinity, but 
of quasi'COgnation only ; they could be sold, transferred, or 
pawned, as goods or personal estate, for goods they were, 
and as such they were esteemed; they might be tortured 
for evidence, punished at the discretion of their lord, and 
even put to death by his authority ; together with many 
other civil incapacities which I have no room to onum^- 
ate." Gato the elder expelled his old and sick slaves out 
of house and home. Hadrian, one of the most hdmane of 
the emperors, willfully destroyed the eye of one of his 
slaves with a pencil. Boman ladies ppnished their wait*^ 
ers with sharp iron instruments for the most trifling 
offences, while attending half dressed to their toilet. Such 
legal degradation and cruel treatment had the worst effect 
upon^the character of the slaves. They are described by 
the ancient writers as mean, cowardly, abject, false, vora* 
cious, intemperate, voluptuous, also hard and cruel, when 
placed over others. A proverb prevailed in the Roman 
empire : <^ As many slaves as many enemies." Hence the 
constant danger of servile insurrections which more than 
once brought the republic to the brink of ruin and seemed 
to justify the severest measures in self-defense. 

It is true, self-interest, natural kindness, and education 
had their due effect even among the heathen and prompted 
many masters to take proper care of their slaves. Seneca 
and Plutarch gave excellent advice which tidoded to miti- 
gate the evil wherever it was carried out. Legislation also 
began to improve in the second century ajid tratisferxed 

2 
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the power over the life of the Blave from the master to the 
magistrate.. Biit at that time the humanizing infioence of 
Christianity already made itself felt even upon its enemies 
and impregnated the atmosphere of public opinion. 

Boman slavery then was far worse than Jewish servitude. 
It regarded and treated the slaves as chatties and things, 
while the latter still respected them as persons, provided 
for their moral and religious Wants, and cheered them with 
the hope of deliverance in the year of jubilee. 

Justice as well as due regard for our national honor and 
the influence of Christianity requires us also to place the 
Boman system of slavery far below the American, although 
the latter no doubt borrowed many obnoxious and revolt- 
ing statutes from the Boman slave-code. Boman slavery 
extended over the whole empire and embraced more than 
one half of its subjects, American slavery is confined to the 
Southern States and to one eighth of our population ; the 
former made no distinction between race and color, the 
}atter is based on the inferiority of the African race ; Bome 
legalized and protected the foreign slave trade, the United 
States long since prohibited kas piracy and thus placed the 
stigma of condemnation. upon the original source of negro* 
slavery ; the former treated the slaves as mere property, the 
latter distinctly recognize and protect them as men ; the 
former cared notching for the souls of the poor slaves, while 
the latter can never deny altogether the restraining, hu- 
manizing and ennobling influence of the Christian religion 
upon the master^ nor refuse its benefits and privileges .to 
the slave 

THB KBW TBStAMBKT AND SLAVERY. 

Such was the system of slavery when Christ appeared, 
to deliver the world from the bondage of sin and death and 
to work out a salvation for all races, classes and conditions 
6f men. 

The manner in which Christianity dealt with an institu- 
tion so universally prevalent in its worst forms and so inti- 
mately intetwoven with the whole private and public life 
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in the Roman empire, is a strong proof of its practical wis- 
dom and divine origin. It accomplished what no other re- 
ligion has even attempted before or since. Without inter- 
fering with slavery as a political and oeconomical question, 
without encouraging any revolution or agitation, without 
denouncing the character or denying the rights of the slave- 
holder, or creating discontent among the slaves, without 
disturbing the peace of a single family, without any ap- 
peals to the passions and prejudices of men on the evils 
and abuses of slavery, without requiring or even suggest- 
ing immediate emancipation, in one word, without chang- 
ing the outward and legal relation between the two parties, 
but solemnly enforcing the rights and duties arisitig from 
it to both: Christ and the apostles, nevertheless, from with- 
in by purely spiritual and peaceful means, by teaching the 
common origin and common redemption, the true dignity, 
equality and destiny of men, by inculcating the principles of 
universal justice and love, and by raising the most degra- 
ded and unfortunate classes of society to virtue and piety, 
produced a radical moral reformation of the system and 
prepared the only eflFectual way for its gradual legitimate 
and harmless extinction. The Christian Church followed 
this example and dealt with* the system of slavery in the 
same spirit wherever it found it as an established fact. Any 
other method would have either effected nothing at all, or 
done more harm than good. An attempt at suddea eman* 
cipation with such abundant materials for servile wars 
would have thrown the world into hopeless confusion and 
brought dissolution and ruin upon the empire and the 
cause of Christianity itself. 

The relation of the Gospel t« slavery wherever it still 
exists, remains the same to 4ay as it was in the age of the 
apostles. The New Testament was written for all ages and 
conditions of society ; it knows no Mason and Dixon's line, 
and may be as profitably read and as fully practiced in 
South OaroliDa as in Massachusetts. . 

The position of the New Testament is neither anti-slavery, 
nor pro-sUvery in our modern sense of the term, but rises 
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above all partizan views. It nowhere establishes or abol- 
ishes the institution of slavery, as little as monarchy or any 
other form of government ; it neither sanctions nor con- 
demns it ; it never meddjes with its political and financial 
aspects and leaves the system as to its policy and profita- 
bleness to the secular rulers. But it recognizes, tolerates 
and ameliorates it as an existing and then universally es- 
tablished fact ; it treats it under its moral bearings and en- 
joins the duties and responsibilities of masters and servants; 
it corrects its abuses, cures the root of the evil and pro- 
vides the only rational and practical remedy for its ultimate 
extinction wherever it can be abolished legitimately and 
with benefit to both parties. Yet, in profound and far^ 
seeing wisdom, it does all this in such a manner that its 
teachings and admonitions retain their full force and ap- 
plicability, though every trace of involuntary and perpetu- 
al servitude should disappear from the earth. 

Hence the unlearned reader of the ISew Testament sel- 
dom observes its allusions to slavery, and may read the 
Gospels and Epistles without dreaming of the fact, that at 
the time of their composition more than one half of the 
human race was kept in literal bondage. Our popular 
Versions have properly and wisely avoided the words slave* 
holder,' and slave — ^like the framers of the American Con- 
stitution — and have mostly substituted the words master and 
sermnij which are equally applicable to a free state of so- 
ciety, or the general distinctions of superior and inferior, ru- 
ler and sub)^t, which will continue to the end of time. It 
must be admitted, however, that the term servant^ as its 
etymology from th«. Latin suggests, was originally em- 
ployed in the menial sense and has acquired a nobler mean- 
ing under the influence of Oliristianity upon all domestic 
and social relations. 

The Greek language has a number ^ terms for the va- 
rious kinds of servants, six or seven of whi^ occur in the 
New Testament.* We will explain three as haviij^ a bear- 
ing upon the present discussion. 

* ^epawtavf therap<m, translated servant (minitter would bo better, to distin- 
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1) mtsihios and misihotos mean a hired servant or hireling^ 
and are so translated in the five passages of the New Testa- 
ment where they occur. They may be slaves and hired 
out by their masters, or they may not. 

2) doulos is more frequently used than all other termd 
put together. We find it, if we made no mistake in count- 
ing, one hundred and twenty three times, namely seventy 
three times in the Gospels, three times in the Acts, thirty 
three times in the Epistles, and fourteen times in the 
Apocalypse.* It is uniformly translated servant in our 
English Bible, except in seven instances in the Epistles 
and in Revelation, where it is rendered either bond or bond- 
man.1[ Doulos (originally an adjective, bounds from the 
verb deOy to bind)^ like the Latin servus, means properly a 
bond servant, or a slave, especially one by birth, and is op- 
posed to eleutheros, free-bom^ or freed, madefree,X Yet like 

gaish it from doulos), occurs but once, and then of Moses, in an honorable 
sense, Hebr. iii. 5 ; impsTTjg, hyperetea, generally translated officer, sometimes 
Mtrvant, or minister, occurs several times in the Gospels and Acts, and onc6 
in the Epistles (1 Cor. iv. 1} ; iiaMvos, diakonos, which the Common VersioB 
mostly renders minister, sometimes servant, and when used in its official sense, 
deacon; fiia^ios and nur^cards, mistkios, misthotos (corresponding to the Hebrew 
'^^?^) a hired servant; 6ov\oi, doulos (see above); oiKhm, oiketes, a domestic douloi 
or T^usehold servant and so translated in Acts x. 7; naZs,pai8, often translated 
servant, sometimes child, the least ignominious term for slave, and lather ft 
title of endearment like the Latin puer and the English 6oy. 

* Besides the masculine SovXost the feminine iavXri occurs three times, twice 
of the Virgin Mary, the handmaid of the Lord (Luke i. £8, 48, and in a mor« 
general application Acts ii 18) ; the neuter SovXw twice (Rom. vi. 79: Tield 
your members servants to righteousness), ; the noun iov\e(a five times and is 
uniformly rendered bondage; th« verb iov\c^<o twenty five times, generally 
rendered to st'nfe, sometimes to be in bondage; and the transitive verb i^vX<$6», 
to bring into bondage, to enslave, eight times. 

f namely 1 Cor. xii. 13 ; Gal. iii. 28 ; Eph. vi. 8 ; Col. iii. 11 ; Rev. vi. 16 ; 
xiiL 16 ; xis. 13. 

{ trench, in his little work on the Synonyms of ^ 2few Testament, N. York 
ed. 1857, p. 53*, defines 6»v\os as ** one in a permanent relation of servitude to 
another, and that altogether apart from any ministration to that other at the 
present moment rendered ; but the ^epavtav is the performer of present ser- 
vices, without respect to the JEact, whether as a freeman or as a slave he 
fenders them : axtd thus there goes eonstantly with the word the sense of one 
whose services are tenderer, nobler, freer than those of the iovXos." Compare 
also J. Theod. Vomel, Sgnonymiaches Woerterbuch, Franof. 1819, p. 78, 79 and 
218, 219. 
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the Hebrew ebhedj of which it is the Greek equivalent ia 
the New Testament, it is not necessarily degrading, but 
simply a term of government and may signify a subject 
from the highest to the lowest ranks. Ammonius, an an* 
cient writer on Greek synonyms, of the fourth century, 
gives the word this general sense,* and the Greeks called 
the Persians doubi as subjects of an absolute monarch* 
The Bible frequently uses the word of the highest and 
noblest kind of service, the voluntary service of God, 
which is perfect freedom, as St. Augustine says : Deo 
aervire vera liberias est. Moses, the prophets, the apostles 
and all true Christians are called douloi or servants of God 
and Christ, as being entirely and for life, yet voluntarily 
and cheerfully devoted to his service.f St. Paul glories in 
this title, J and so does St. Peter, St. James, St. Jude, and 
St. John.§ It would be quite improper in any of these 
passages to substitute slave for servant. 

3) aiidrapodonW means always a slave, especially one en- 
slaved in war. This term is degrading in its etymology and 
neuter gender, and is used in the vile and abject sense, 
when the slaves are statistically enumerated or otherwise 
represented as mere property, or chatties, or things. Now 
it is a remarkable fact, that the New Testament, which so 
frequently uses the term doulos and about half a dozen 
words more or less resembling it in meaning, never em- 
ploys the term andrapodon, except once in the derivative 



* Ao&Xof, be says as quoted by Vomel, tiai koi ol ^Sovdiff xai irdvns ol in-oreray- 

fiivoi {)ird rdu fiaxriKia (aU wbo are Subjected to tbe king). 

f Compare Luke xii. 87 : '* Blessed are those servaats whom the Lord when 
he Cometh shall find watching;" Acts zvi. 17: .'* These men are the sei* 
vants of the most high God, which show unto us the way of salvation ;" 1 
Pet. 11. 16: "as the servants of God;" Rev. i 1: "to show unto his ser- 
Tants ;" x. 7 : " declared to his servants the prophets ;" xv. 3 : "the song of 
Moses the servant of God;" xfx. 6 : " Praise our God, all je his servants." 

t Rom. i. 1 : " Paul a servant {doulos) of Jesus Christ ;" Gal. i. 10 ; Phil, 
i. 1 ; Tit. i 1, 

J 2 Pet. i. 1 ; Jaa. i, 1, Jude 1 ; Rev» i. 1. 

II dvipavoiav, either from dv^p ond irov;, the foot of the conqueror placed on the 
neck of the conquered, to indicate complete subjugation, or from dvnf wui 
irco66a^ai^ tQ eeU «, man, 
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"Componnd, nndrapodistes, « man'Stealer, or slave-trader^ and 
^hen in the worst possible company with murderers, whor^ 
mongers, liars, perjurers and other gross sinners.* As the 
term is of very frequent occurrence among tbe classics and 
must have been perfectly familiar to the apostles, the omis- 
i3ion is significant and must imply the condemnation of the 
idea involved in it. It suggests to us two diflferent concep- 
tions of slavery, the one represented by the word douloSy 
the other by the word andrapodan ; the one prevailing 
amoug the Jews, the other among the heathen ; the one 
-which still regards and treats the slave as a person, the 
other which degrades him to mere property ; the one re- 
■cognized by the apostles, the other disowned by them as 
irreconcilable with the spirit of the Gospel. 

Slavery indeed always "implies the dcFiible relation of 
lordship or government, and of possession or property. 
The former makes the slave-holder simply a ruler and 
patron of his subject, and although liable to abuse, like 
-every other kind of power in the* hands of sinful and er-- 
ring man, may be altogether unselfish, humane and bene- 
ficial, just as an absolute monarchy may be the best form 
of government in the hands of a good monarch who rules 
in the fear of God and with a single eye to the happiness of 
his subjects while incapable of self-government. The latter 
makes the slave holder the proprietor orowner of the slave 
and gives him the legal — though not the moral — right to 
turn the douloa into an andrapodon, the person into a mere 
thing or " animated tool," and to dispose of him as of any 
other article of merchandize for his own profit The pre- 
dominance of the one or the other of theae ideas determines 
the character of tbe institution and tends either .to the ele- 

* 1 Tim. i. 10. The Common Yersion and jnost commentators translate 
this word menstealer^ or kidnapper, who enslaTes free persons and sells them, 
— a crime punished with death under the Old Testament, Exod. xxi. 16 ; 
Deut. xxiv. 7. But some dictionaries assign to Av6pairo6iaTfn also the more 
general meaning of Mlave-trader^yoAi as Kepiiarurriis is not a monef/'ttealer, but a 
money-changer (John ii. 14). It is pretty certain that the apostle would haTO 
embraced all persons engaged in the horrors of the African alave-trt^de und^ 
the «ame category and condemnation* 
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TatioD, or the degr edation of the slave. In the Jewish ser- 
vitude the governmental idea strongly prevailed over the 
mercenary; in the £oman, the mercenary over the goveri^ 
mental.' The ISew Testament retains and recognizes the 
governmental idea as an existing fact^ and nowhere de- 
nounces it as sinful in itself, but it divests it of its harsh- 
ness and guards it against abusei by reminding the master 
of his moral responsibility and inspiring him with kind- 
ness and charity to his slave as a brother in Christ and 
fellow-heir of the same kingdom of glory in heaven. But 
the mercenary idea is entirely ignored in the "New Testa- 
ment or indirectly condemned with every other form of 
selfishness. Hence we find not a word about traffic in 
men, about buying and selling human beings ; the very 
idea is repugnant to the spirit of the Gospel. The slave^ 
without distinction of race and color, is unifc^mly spoken 
of as a personal being clothed with the same moral rights 
and duties, redeemed by the same blood of Christ, sanctified 
by the same Spirit, and ^called to the same immortality and 
glory as his master. Wherever the governmental idea holda 
the mercenary so completely in check and yields to the in- 
fltuence of Christian morality, it may be a wholesome training 
school for inferior races, as it is in fact with the African 
negroes, until they are capable to govern themselves. 

Christianity attaches comparatively little importance to 
slavery and freedom in the civil and political sense. It» 
mission lies far deeper. It is a new moral creation, which 
eommenees with the inmost life of humanity, although it 
looks to the resurrection of the body and the glorious lib- 
erty of the children of God as its fi^nal consumniation. It 
is intensely spiritual in its nature and takes its position far 
above the temporal relations of this world, which is con- 
tinually changing and passing away. Wholly occupied 
with the eternal interests and wehare of man, it sinks all 
the social distinctions of earth and time in the common 
sinfulness and guilt before God and the common salvation 
through Christ. Rising above the limits of nationality and 
race, it proclaims a universal religion and opens a fountaisk 
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of pardon and peace, where the Jew and the Qentile, the 
Oreek and the barbarian, the freeman and the slave, on the 
single condition of renouncing sin and turning to God, may 
receive the same spiritual and eternal blessings and unite 
in a common brotherhood of faith and love. It is so plia- 
ble and applicable, s<J free and independent in its own ele- 
vated sphere, that it can accommodate itself to every con- 
dition and can be practised in every calling of life. It re- 
quires no man to give up his occupation after conversion, 
•unless it be sinful in its nature ; but remaining in it, he 
should faithfully serve Qod and honor his profession. If a 
slave can legitimately gain his freedom, so much the better, 
for freedom is the normal condition of man ; but if he can- 
not, he need not be discouraged, for by faith in Christ he 
is a freeman in the highest and best sense of the term, a 
brother and fellow-heir, with his believing master, of eternal 
glory in heaven. Civil bondage may be a great evil, but 
not near as great as the moral bondage of sin ; civil free- 
dom may be a great good, but only temporal at best, 
and not to be compared with the spiritual freedom which 
elevates the humblest Christian slave far above his heathen 
master. All earthly distinctions and blessings vanish into 
utter insignificance when compared with the eternal reali- 
ties of the kingdom of heaven. 

This is clearly the view which St. Paul takes in the fol- 
lowing passages : 

** There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond [doulos) nor 
free {eleuiheras), there is neither male nor female : for ye are all one 
in Christ Jesus." Gal. iii. 28. 

** Where there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncir- 
cumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free : but Christ t^ all in 
all.'' Col. iii. 11. 

" For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, whether we 
he Jews or Gentiles, whether we he bond or free ; and have been all 
made to drink into one Spirit." 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

** Let every m^n abide in the same calling wherein he was called. 
Art thou called heing a servant ? care not for it ; but if thou mayest 
be made free, use it rather [nsjnely freedom] * For he that is called in 

* It is a singular fact that Ghrysoetom, and the ancient eommentators, sup- 
ply iavXtta, Slav try f to the Terb in the sense: even if, or although thou mayest be 
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tlie Lord, hdng a servant, is fhe liord's fireeman : likewise also be thasi | 

is called, being free, is Christ's servant. Ye are bought with a price:: 
be not ye the servants of men. Brethren, let every man, wherein I 

he is called, therein abide with God." 1 Cor. vii. 20-24. 

How widely different this position and language of the in- 
spired apostle, who was the greatest benefactor of the slave 
and the most effectual, because the wisest emancipationist, 
frora that of our modern Abolitionists of the infidel type, 
who secularize the holy philanthropy of the Gospel, subor- 
dinate the spiritual relations to the temporal, magnify the 
slavery question above every other moral question, de- 
nounce slavery under every form, in fierce, bitter, fanatical 
language, as the greatest sin and crime c(f out age and coun- 
try, and OUT federafl constitution, owing to its connection 
with it, as a " covenant with death and an agreement witH 
hell !" 

Prom this elevated stand-point above the changing and 
passing distinctions of time and sense, the apostles ap- 
proach, the master and the servant alike with the same call 
to repent and believe, with the same offer of the gospel 
salvation, requiring the same change of their heart, though 
not of their outward condition, admitting both to the 
Christian Church, inviting them to the same table of the 
Lord, and urging them as church members to a faithful 
discharge of the general Christian duties and of those spe- 
cial duties which grow out of their legal and social relation 
to each other. Take the following exhortations : 

Eph. vi. 5-9: "Servants (douloi), be obedient to them that are 
your masters {iois h/riois) according to the flesh, with fear and tremb- 
ling, in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ ; not with eye service 
as men-pleasers, but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of God 

free, remain rather a slave in order to show the more by contrast thy spirit- 
nal freedom. But Calvin, Grotius, Whitby, Doddridge, Olshansen, Neander 
and nearly all modern interpreters (except De Wette and Meyer) supply 
i\ev^cp(a, freedom^ — an exposition already mentioned although not approved 
by Chrysostom, and clearly preferable on accaunt of the verb xue, the particles 
hut and rather (dXXi— /laXXoi') and of v. 28 (*<be not ye the servants of men") j 
as well as for internal reasons. For it can not be doubted for a moment 
that Paul, himself a Roman citizen, regarded freedom as the normal and far 
jareferable state, wherever it j;ould be legitimately and honorably attained. 
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from the heart ; with good will doing service, as to the Lord, and not 
to men : knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the 
same shall he receive of the Lord, whether lie be bond or free. — ^And 
ye masters {hyrm)j do the same things unto them, forbearing threat- 
ening ; knowing that your Master also is in heaven ; neither is there 
respect of persons with him." 

Col. iii. 22-25 : " Servants obey in all things your masters accord- 
ing to the flesh ; not with eyeservice as men^pleasers ; but in single- 
ness of heart, fearing God ; and whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as 
to the Lord, and not unto men ; knowing that of the Lord ye shall 
receive the reward of the inheritance ; for ye serve the Lord Christ, 
But he that doeth wrong, shall receive for the wrong which he hath 
done : and there is no respect of persons." 

Col. iv. 1 : "Masters, give unto yowr servants that which is just and 
equal ; knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven." 

1 Tim. vi. 1-2 : " Let as many servants as are under the yoke [i. e. 
bond servants] count their own masters worthy of all honor, that the 
name of Ood and his doctrine be not blasphemed. And they that 
have believing masters, let them not despise them, because they are 
brethren ; but rather do theni service, because they are faithful and 
beloved, partakers of the benefit. These things teach and exhort." 

Tit. ii. 9, 10 : " Exhort servants to be obedient unto their own mas- 
ters, and to please them well in all iMn^^s [which legitimately belong 
to them in their capacity as masters] ; not answering again ; not pur- 
loining, but shewing all good fidelity ; that they may adorn the doc- 
trine of God our Saviour in all things." 

1 Peter ii. 18-20 : " Servants [oiketai, domestic slaves, or household 
servants) he subject to your masters [tois despotais) with all fear ; not 
only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward. For this is 
thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward God endure grief, suf- 
fering wrongfully. For what glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted for 
your faults, ye shall take it patiently ? but if, when ye do well, and 
suffer /or it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God." 

The sense of all these passages is plain and* can not be 
mistaken, except under the influence of the strongest pre- 
judice against slavery under every form. 

First as to the servants, they are nowhere exhorted or 
advised to run away from their masters, however hard 
their condition may have been and no doubt was at the 
time, especially in heathen families, nor to revolt and dis- 
obey, but on the contrary to obey their masters, whether 
heathen or Jewish or Christian, whether hard and cruel or 
j;entle and kind, in all things belonging to tkeir proper 
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authority and not conflicting with the authority of God 
and the law of conscience, and to obey cheerfully, in the 
fear of God and from a sense of duty, and thus to adorn 
and commend their holy profession ; remembering always 
in their outward bondage that they enjoy spiritual freedom 
in Christ which no man could take from them, and that in 
the prospect of everlaating glory in heaven they might 
well forgo the comparatively small advantage of civil free- 
dom in this present transient life. 

Secondly the masters are nowhere required or even ad- 
vised to emancipate their slaves. This matter, like all 
direct control over private possessions and secular busi- 
ness, the apostles regarded as lying beyond their proper 
authority ; for Christ himself, with His unfailing wisdomj 
refused to be a divider of property, and simply warned the 
contending parties against covetousness (Luke xii. 14. 
Hence they left it to the fiee choice of the slaveholders 
and their own sense of dutj', which in this case depends 
upon the eftects of the measure or the probable benefit 
arising from it to both parties, especially the slave himself. 
Christ never alludes to the subject of emancipation in his 
personal teaching; but if the servant of the gentile centu- 
rion was a slave, as in all probability he was,* we would have 
a strong proof from his own mouth for the perfect compat- 
ibility of slaveholding with a high order of Christian piety; 
for he said of the centurion : " I have cot found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel " (Mafcth. viii. 10 ; Luke vii. 9). 
The apostles expressly denounce men-stealing or — if you 
choose to give the word andrapodisies this wider sense — 
slave-trading (1 Tim. i. 10) ; but they never enumerate 
^slaveholding in any of their catalogues of sins and crimes, 
however complete and minute ;t they nowhere make non- 
slaveholding a term of church membership ; on the contra- 

* In Luke vii. 2 he is called ioiXosj doulod ftnd in Matth. Tiii. 6 irai? , pai», 
which is the least ignominious term for slave. It is evident both from Matth. 
Till. 9 and Luke vii. 8, that the centurion had many soldiers and servants 
under his authority. He iras probably a proselyte of the gate, or a half 
convert to Judaism, but certainly uncircumcised, and hence held up to the 
Jews proper as an example of faith. 

f For instance Rom. i. 29-^1 ; GaL t. 19-21 ; compare Matth. xt. 19 ;. 
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ry, St Paul speaks of certain masters of " servants under 
the yoke," i. e., slaveholders, who are " faithful and belov- 
ed, partakers of the benefit'' (1 Tim. vi. 1, 2) ; and addresses 
Philemon, who was a slaveholder at the time, as "a broth- 
er, dearly beloved and fellow-laborer," that is, either an 
officer of the congregation at Colosse, or an active lay- 
member (Philem. v. 1, 7). On the other hand the apostles 
still less recommend the masters to sell their slaves and to 
make money out of them, and by doing so perhaps to sun- 
der the sacred ties between husband and wife, parents and 
children. But they uniformly exhort them to give to their 
slaves all that is just and equitable; to treat them with hu- 
manity, kindness and charity, even as they would like to 
be treated according to the well known maxim of Christ; 
to forbear even threatening, not to mention those cruel 
punishments which the Roman law authorized and which 
were so common at the time; and in this whole relation to re- 
member that they, too, have a Master in heaven, that the 
Christian slaves are freedmen of Christ and their brethren 
by faith, and that God is no respecter of persons. 

The most striking example of the moral reformation which 
the spirit of Christianity carried into the institution of sla- 
very, without interfering with its legal rights, is furnished by 
St. Paul's Epistle to Philemon. The apostle had convert* 
ed the runaway slave Onesimus at Rome, and although he 
might have made good use of him, he sent him back to his 
rightful master Philemon, yet no longer as a servant or 
slave {dovlos) only, "but more than a servant, a brother be- 
loved, especially to me, but now much more unto thee, both 
in the flesh [i. e., in his temporal or earthly relations as a 
servant, compare Eph. vi. 5] and in the Lord" [i. e., his spir- 
itual relation as a Christian brother], adding the request to 
receive him as he would the apostle himself (v. 16, 17).* 
Here we have the whole doctrine and practice of Chris- 
tianity on this subject as in a nut-shell. Paul exhibits in 
this most touching letter the highest type of the Christian 

Mark Yii. 21, 22 ; 1 Cor. v. 11 ; vi. 9, 10 ; Eph. v. 6 ; Col. iii. 8, 9 ; 1 Tim. I 
9, 10;2rim. iii. 2, 8, 4. 
* That Onesimus was a slaye, is manifest both from the general tenor of the 
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gentleman and philanthropist. He distinctly acknowl- 
edges the legal and social relation as it existed between 
Philemon and Onesimus, and combines the strictest regard 
for the rights of the one with the deepest interest in the 
welfare of the other. He addresses the slaveholder as a 
" brother, dearly beloved and fellow-laborer," and restores 
to him his servant, but as a Christian brother, pleading for 
him as for his own child, promising reparation if he had 
done wrong, demanding a remission of all penalty, solicit- 
ing the sympathy and affection of the master for the peni- 
tent fugitive, and promising to receive these favors as be* 
atowed upon himself. This is the love of an inspired 
apostle, himself a prisoner at the time, for a poor runaway 
slave ! And yet it is only a spark of that love which in« 
duced the eternal Son of God to shed his own blood for 
the sins of the world. 

If onr Southern slaveholders were all animated by this 
heavenly spirit of love and would act on Paul's request to 
Philemon, they would indeed become the greatest bene- 
factors of the unfortunate negro race. 

It is perfectly evident theii that Christianity made no di- 
rect and immediate change in the outward legal and social 
relation of slavery ; but wherever it prevailed, it transfused 
a new spirit into the institution, changed the hard Roman 
slavery into a mild patriarchal service and subordinated the 
social distinction of the two parties to the religious equal- 
ity and brotherhood in Christ, their common Lord and Sa- 
viouT. It cured the root of the evil and produced a new 
order of society even where the outward form continued 
unchanged. It always works, like leaven, from within, 
and not from without ; it frees the soul first and then the 
body. The opposite process, commencing with external 
and sudden emancipation, would only have done harm and 

Epistle, and the implication in o^k in u>s SoSXov, no more as a slave, Y.»i6, and 
18 uniTersally conceded by all ancient and modern commentators of any note. 
It was left for Mr. Albert Barnes, in the nineteenth century, to make the great 
discoTery that Onesimus may hare been an apprentice, because << it is quite as 
common for apprentices to run away, as it is for slaves !" Legendary tradi- 
tion relates, that he was afterwardjs set free by Philemon and became a 
Christian bishop of Beroea in Maoedonia. 
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involyed masterand slave In commoi^ rmn, before the true 
spiritual remedy could have been applied. 

The external extinction of alaveFj, we all know, was the 
slow process of centuries and is not yet completed te tbia 
day. It still exists under various forms over a great part 
of the Christian world. Nevertheless the progress is steady 
and irresistible. Wherever the spirit of Christianity, which 
is the spirit of universal justice and love, works its way 
into the fibres of domestic aod public life, it inevitably 
raises the intellectual and moral condition of the slave pop- 
ulation, and thus prepares them for the right use of a high- 
er social position, so that in due time,, all other interests of 
civilization, concurring, the legal emancipation becomes 
not only practicable and harmless, but desirable and benefi- 
cial to both parlies. In this gradual^ peaceful and right- 
eous way Christianity mastered the Jewish,- Oreek, and 
Roman slavery of ancient times ; it then modified and con- 
quered the various forms of bondage and vassalage among 
the Bomanic and Germanic nations of the middle ages ; it 
is now assisting in the gradual emancipation of the twenty- 
two millions of serfs in Russia ; and it will no doubt in its own 
good way and time solve also the difBcult problem of Af- 
rican servitude in America for the common benefit of the 
white and the black races, which are here mysteriously and 
providentially brought together. 

Of all forms of slavery the American is the most difBcult 
to dispose of, because it is not only a question of domestic 
institution and political dsconomy, but of race. The negro 
question lies far deeper than ike slavery question. Emancipa- 
tion here is no solution. The negro questioa was never 
presented in such magnitude and with such responsibility 
to any other people ; for England and France had to do 
with it only in their distant colonies, and instead of solv- 
ing the problem by immediate and absolute emancipation, 
they have ruined their eolonies and presented the question 
of race in a more difficult form. Should we then not have 
patience and forbearance and wait the time which Provi- 
dence in its own wisdom and mercy has appointed for the 
solution of a problem which thus far has baffled the wis- 
dom of the wisest statesmen. But the process o£ solution 
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has undoubtedly begun long since. We should never un- 
gratefully forget, amidst all the exciting passions, crimina- 
tions and recriminations of political parties, that in the 
hands of Providence and under the genial influence of 
Christianity this American slavery in spite of all its inci- 
dental evils and abuses has already accomplished much 
good. It has been thus far a wholesome training school 
for the negro from the lowest state of heathenism and bar- 
barism to some degree of Christian civilization, and in its 
ultimate result it will no doubt prove an immense blessing 
to the whole race of Ham. 

The less the people in the North meddle with the system 
in the way of political agitation and uncharitable abuse, 
the sooner this desirable end, so dear to every Christian 
and patriotic heart, will be reached. The sooner we take 
the vexing and perplexing question out of the turmoil of 
federal politics, and leave it with the several slave States, 
in the hands of Christian philanthrophy, and of an all- wise 
Providence, the better for the peace of the whole country. 

In the mean, time it is the duty of the slaveholding 
States, on whom the whole responsibility and legislative 
authority properly devolves, not, indeed, to precipitate the 
four millions of negroes into a state of independence for 
which they are wholly unprepared and which could only 
be disastrous to them, but by separate State action and 
remedial codes to diminish as much as possible the evils 
and to prevent the abuses of slavery in their own midst, to 
provide for the proper moral and religious training of th« 
negroes committed to their care, and thus to make the in- 
stitution beneficial to both races while it lasts, and to pre- 
pare the way for its ultimate extinction without injury 
to either. In this noble effort the people of the South em- 
inently deserve the hearty sympathy, the friendly counsel^ 
and the liberal cooperation of their brethren in the North. 

This is the Bible view and the Bible remedy of slavery. 
It is as true and effective to day as ever. On this basis 
alone can peace be restored, the Union preserved, and the 
greatest modern problem of political oeconomy and Chris- 
tian philanthropy solved for the good of America, of Afri- 
ca and the world. 
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